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Prayer Books and 


Devotional Articles 


THE HOLY BIBLE. Containing the Old and New Testaments according to the Douay 
Rheims Version. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. Newly Revised Confraternity Edition. 

THE AVE MARIA PRAYERBOOK. Contains the text of the Mass, with the Epistles and 
Gospels for Sundays, together with a rich collection of prayers for private devotion 
Gift edition, leather bound 
KEY OF HEAVEN. A Manual of Catholic Devotions that has retained its popular 
ity over the years. Complete with the Sunday Epistles and Gospels. Leather bound. 

; CATHOLIC’S POCKET MANUAL. Small-sized prayerbook, containing the best 


known public and private prayers, and the Scriptural selections for Sundays. Makes 





an ideal gift for the serviceman because of its compactness. In leather 
In stiff binding 
>; HOLY GHOST PRAYERBOOK. Contains a wide selection of prayers and devo- 

tions to God the Holy Spirit. Imitation seal leather 
Cloth binding 

THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST. By Thomas a Kempis. A guide to the spiritual life that 
has been a faithful companion to zealous souls over the centuries. Imitation leather, 
Leatherette 

MY DAILY READINGS FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT 

STATIONS OF THE CROSS PI ACQUI . Beautifully wrought in silver finish metal on 
sturdy wood background. Small in size. Wall type 
Stand model 

MEDALS. M-95—Athlete’s sterling silver combination medal and chain 
5891—Ladies’ Miraculous Medal and Chain, all sterling silver 

AGATE ROSARIES, in blue, amethyst, amber or white 
Black cocotine Rosary, in handy leather case 

DEVOTIONAL PLACQUES in leatherette case. Sacred Heart, Infant of Prague, Blessed 
Virgin Mary, or Saint Anthony 


Order from: 
RELIGIOUS ARTICLES DEPARTMENT 


Franciscan Friars of the Atonement Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a LamMp.—Isaias vxu, 1. 
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“Wer on Wer" 


By Ht. C. MeG innis 


ed 


N his latest Christmas message, Pius XII calls for 

a ‘‘War on War.” He proclaims that our solemn 

duty to do everything possible to ban, once and for 
all, wars of aggression as legitimate solutions for inter- 
national disputes and as the means of realizing na- 
tional aspirations “brooks no delay, no_procrasti- 
nation, no hesitation, no subterfuge.” His Holiness 
admits that all past attempts in this matter have failed 
and says “they will all fail always, until the saner sec- 
tion of mankind has the firm determination, the holy 
obstinacy like an obligation in conscience, to fulfill the 
mission which past ages have not undertaken with suf- 
ficient gravity and resolution.” 


His Holiness holds the conviction that the present 
generation has a greater call to war on war than any 
previous generation. He states: “Having passed, 
as it has, through an ocean of blood and tears in a form 
perhaps never experienced in past ages, it has lived 
through the indescribable atrocities with such an in- 
tensity that the recollection of so many horrors must 
remain stamped in its memory, and even in the deepest 
recesses of its soul, like a picture of a hall against 
which any one who cherishes a sense of humanity 
desires more than anything else to close the door for- 
ever.... Unquestionably the progress of man’s inven- 
tions, which should have heralded the realization of 
greater well-being for all mankind, has instead been 
employed to destroy all that had been built up through 
the ages.” 


There is no doubt that the present generation realizes 
that another world war, which will surely far surpass 
the present one in destructiveness, will practically 
spell the end of civilization as we know it. Despite 
the widespread hope cherished by many that the end 
of the present hostilities will see the commencement 
of a proper and just pattern for all concerned, there is 
evidenced a lack of crystallization in our thinking. We 
waver in confusion as we try to visualize the picture 
that should prevail in the postwar period. Some favor 
a family of nations which will exclude the current ag- 
gressors. Some of these would impose severe and last- 
ing punishment upon the Axis powers, with a new 
world to be built around the United Nations. Others 
want no part of an international combination of nations, 
being firm believers in nationalism; yet many in this 
group advocate leniency for the defeated nations, with 
education for democracy taking the place of punish- 
ment except for those guilty of atrocities and of 





deliberate breaches of international law. Some want 
an international police force, while others fear that 
such an instrument may become the instrument of im- 
perialism. All in all, we are confused and undecided 
about what kind of international agreement should 
exist after the war and about the definite rights of 
overrun, invaded countries in the matter of reparations 
without permanent damage to the economic life of the 
aggressors. 

At the very peak of our indecision, with the neces- 
sity for a definite decision daily drawing nearer, the 
world’s greatest spiritual and moral authority enunci- 
ates a general procedure safely within morality’s 
bounds. Pius XII has kept his feet solidly on the 
ground in his outline for a war on war, for he realizes 
that “men’s spirits are burning white-hot.” His pro- 
posals are not too idealistic, despite the hatreds and 
prejudices engendered by war, to be accepted as goals 
by all those who truly want justice and its resulting 
peace. His Holiness has taken human nature into full 
consideration in making his proposals, yet he does 
not submit to its baser instincts. After all, when man 
works toward better things, he must use the better 
elements of his nature, not his baser ones. 

The Pope said there should be an international ar- 
rangement—‘“the formation of an organ for the mainte- 
nance of peace, of an organ invested by common con- 
sent with supreme power to whose office it would also 
pertain to smother in its germinal state any threat of 
isolated or collective aggression.” In previous utter- 
ances, he had already called for a “family of nations” 
in which each nation would retain its national integrity, 
but would join with all others in making international 
decisions. His Holiness does not advise a weak, 
anemic organization which could do little more than 
theorize concerning what should be done when danger 
threatens, but rather one which, given supreme power 
by common consent of member nations, shall have 
the ways and means of uprooting at the source any 
incipient uprisings against the world’s peace. Although 
many Americans believe that any possible plan of an 
international organization of natious would be so novel 
that it would be dangerous to surrender the least iota of 
American national independence to it, all Americans 
should learn that a farnily of nations was hoped for by 
George Washington over one hundred and fifty years 
ago. Said Washington: “As a member of an infant 
empire, as a philanthropist by character, and, if I may 
be allowed the expression, as a citizen of the great 
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republic of Humanity at large, I cannot help but turn 
my attention sometimes to this subject, how man- 
kind may be connected, like one great family, in 
fraternal ties. I indulge in a fond, perhaps an enthusi- 
astic idea .. . that the period is not very remote when 
1e benefits of a liberal and free commerce will pretty 
generally succeed to the devastations and horrors of 
war.” The Father of His Country, the greatest ex- 
ponent to date of basic 
Americanism, wisely fore- 


a period of rigorous security measures until such time 
as the “bonds of mutual trust, violently broken, should 
be gradually wielded together again.” In such case, 
the Pope warns “these peoples must have a well 
founded hope—commensurate to their effective col- 
laboration in the work of reconstruction—of being able, 
together with the other states, with equal consideration 
and with the same rights, to be associated with the 

great community of na- 

tions,’ 





saw that, before too long, 
mankind’s progress under 
the natural order would de- 
mand some form of interna- 
tional family. 

The Pope believes that 
to the acknowledged im- 
morality of wars of aggres- 
sion there should ‘“‘be added 
the threat of a _ judicial 
intervention by the nations 
and of chastisement in- 
flicted on the aggressor by 
the society of states, so that 
war will always be subject 
to the stigma of proscrip- 
tion, always under surveil- 
lance and liable to preven- 
tive measures.” However, 
His Holiness, in advocating 
an international organiza- 
tion, does so “only on one 
condition: namely, that the 
peace settlement which 


wold, 





Saint Grancis Laments 


O, gentle Umbria, can this be the land 
I walked with lyric April hand in hand? 
Is this scarred earth your verdant vales and hills, 


Your fields of violets and daffodils? 


My Brother Wind no longer rocks to rest 
Your baby-fledglings in their cradle-nest; 
He swings no more the censer for your bees, 


But sighs amid your mourning cypress trees. 


My Brother Sun who bathed your plains in gold, 


Who warmed your mountain-meadows, wood and 


Now through the lowering smoke of battle laves 


With pitying touch your rows of new-made graves. 


O, Umbria, Umbria, beauty-haunted land! 
Today upon your war-torn sod I stand 

In spirit, side by side with Sorrow’s wraith, 
And weep for broken hearts and broken faith. 


While it seems to be the 
general opinion of Ameri- 
cans that, after a sufficient 
probationary period, worthy 
defeated nations should be 
permitted to full rights in 
any council of nations 
which may be formed, it is 
entirely possible that some 
European nations, 
cially those 
suffered 


espe- 
which have 
de- 
gradations at the hands of 
their oppressors, may feel 
quite otherwise. However, 
Pius XII warns that “to 
deny them that hope would 
be the reverse of far-seeing 
wisdom, it would be to 
assume the grave responsi- 
bility of barring the way to 


indescribable 





a general liberation from 
—Hallie Whitaker. all the disastrous conse- 
quences, material, moral, 





should be strengthened and 
made more stable by 


mutual guarantees and, where necessary, economic 
sanctions and even armed intervention, should not 
give definite countenance to any injustice, does 


not imply any derogation of any right to the detri- 
ment of any nation (whether it be on the side of the 
victors, the vanquished, or the neutrals) and does not 
impose any perpetual burden, which can only be 
allowed for a time as reparation for war damage.” 
Such an organization as the Pope describes could not 
possibly believe that to the victor belongs all the 
spoils, regardless of the future; nor could it be one 
within the ‘clutches of a small group of powerful 
Nations playing power-politics. It would not, of 
course, permanently enslave any people or impose any 
more economic burdens than are necessary for a just 
and proper reparation by a nation for the damage it 
has caused through its aggression. 


However, His Holiness believes it “quite under- 
standable from a human point of view, and in practice 
will in all probability be inevitable” that those peoples 
whose governments, or even themselves in part, may 
be held responsible for the war will have to undergo 


and political, of the gigan- 
tic cataclysm which has 
shaken the poor human family to its very foundations.” 

The Pope sees a little hope in the words of many 
who have suffered greatly from Axis aggression that 
a charitable attitude toward the vanquished will pre- 
vail. These people, although insisting that measures 
against future possible aggressions must be taken, 
have announced themselves in favor of safeguarding 
the basic rights of the people of the aggressor nations. 
However, His Holiness does not expect this attitude 
to be that of the majority, even though the experience 
of history dictates that it should be. ‘Hatred and the 
impossibility of mutual understanding have given rise 
in peoples that have fought against each other, to a 
mist too dense to hope that the hour has already come 
when a ray of light may shine out to clear the tragic 
panorama on either side of its dark wall.” 

Although His Holiness envisions a great deal of 
bitterness on both sides immediately following the 
war, he believes that “the moment will come, perhaps 
sooner than the people think, when both sides realize 
that, all things considered, there is only one way of 
getting out of the meshes in which war and hate have 
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wrapped the world, namely a return to the solidarity 
too long forgotten, a solidarity not restricted to these 
or those peoples, but universal, founded on the intimate 
connection of their destiny and rights which belong 
equally to both.” A proper tamily of nations, one in 
which the defeated nations will be given opportunity 
to prove their worthiness to share in common decisions, 
will do much toward establishing this feeling of soli- 
i This solidarity will be long in coming, if 
-d it will ever come, should the victors pursue a 
policy of revenge. 
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ruilty not be fairly puni 
ness brings out this point very clearly: ‘‘No one 
ertainly thinks of disarming justice in its relations to 
those o have exploited the war situation in order 
to commit real and proved crimes against the common 
law whom supposed military necessity could 
at most offered a pretext, but never a justifica- 
tion.” It appears to be the general opinion that those 
sponsible for the current frightfulness must be 


However, the truth of every allegation must 

i not merely assumed, as is apt to happen 
in the case of lesser individuals whose part in com- 
mitted atrocities may not be so well known. The 
proving of charges by the processes accorded accused 
persons in regular civil courts rules out those drum- 
head trials which have already appeared here and there 
in liberated countries. Mob vengeance must not sup- 
plant the requirements of justice. 


punished, 


be proved an 
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Let Your Radio Bring You its Most 
Interesting and Inspiring Program 


on the 


Aue Maria Hour 








WMEX—Boston at 6:30 P. M. 
WWDC—Washington at 7 P. M. 
WMCA—New York at 6:30 P. M. 
WHN—New York at 7:30 P. M. 


Presented by 
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Every Sunday Over These Stations: 


WWL—New Orleans at 9 A. M. 
WITH—Baltimore at 8:30 P. M. 
WIP—Philadelphia at 7:30 P. M. 
WEW—St. Louis at 7:30 A. M. 
KQV—Pittsburgh at 11:30 A. M. 


And also many other stations throughout the country. 


Featuring a Dramatization of the Lives of the Saints 


THE FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 
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Nor can whole peoples be indicted for the sins of 
their leaders, even when their leaders may have been 
supported by a large percentage of the nation. Indi- 
vidual punishments must not be meted out on the basis 
of mass indictments. Said Pius XII in regard to this 
phase of the matter: “If justice presumed to judge 
and punish not merely individuals but even whole com- 
munities together, who could not see in such a pro- 
violation of the norms which guide every 
human trial?” Both the British and American peoples 
reject the idea that whole communities can be punishe 


cedure a 








for acts of a few. Edmund Burke enunciated th 
prin » of justice long ago when, in Britain’s Parlia- 
ment, he espoused the cause of the American colonist 
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A War On war cannot be succe sfully conducte 


solely through military forc No international! organ- 
ization can in itself achieve peace. Future peace must 
come through a recognition of the solidarity, the one- 
human family; and this solidarity can be 
through an over-all justice, tolerance 
and charity. Pius XII has clearly pointed out the 
moral pattern which must guide any successful wa 
on war. 
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Why --- A War Jol Nou 


By Reverend Theophane Murphy, &.A. 


HE armies of America are fighting in many dif- 
ferent lands throughout the world, from the Aleu- 
tians to the Indian Ocean and from Europe to the 

coasts of China. Our soldiers, fighting in our defense 
on every kind of battlefront, have left the task of sup- 
plying their needs to the folks back home. They need 
ammunition and guns in order to blaze a path to vic- 
tory, sO our ammunition factories are working around 
he clock to ship them requisite supplies. They need 
{to keep up their strength, so our farmers toil un- 
ringly in order that our boys in khaki may have 

ficient nourishment. They need clothing and ma- 
chinery to wage a modern mechanized war, and our 
great industrial plants expend themselves here to give 
to them over there. 

To supply our country with the things it needs to 
carry on the war is a foremost thought in the minds of 
each of us. We must keep before us the pressing needs 
of our soldiers and sailors, we must save and stint our- 
selves, we must work extra hours, we must buy war 
bonds so that ultimately victory will be ours. 

Yet there is another army waging war from the 
shores of the Arctic Sea to the desolate expanse of the 
Antarctic, and from the devastated towns of Europe to 
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the war-torn villages of China. All over the globe 
members of this army are waging war even though 
their efforts go almost unnoticed by most of us. The 
soldiers of this army do not wear bars on their shoul- 
iers or bright buttons on their coats to distinguish 
themselves from civilians. Rather their garb is the 
black cassock or the brown or white religious habit. In 
their hands they carry the cross of Christ as a symbol 
of their enlistment in His army. These soldiers, 
priests and brothers, wage war on anti-Christ. Their 
task is to bring the news of the Redemption to those 
who have never heard of Christ or who have fallen 
away from God through ignorance or error. These 
emissaries of God endure many of the same hardships 
that our dads, brothers and friends endure on the bat- 
tlefields throughout the world. Their life is a life of 
prolonged sacrifice, for they give up their homes, their 
families and friends for the salvation of souls. 

During the month of March the Catholic Church is 
issuing a call to boys who have completed grammar 
school and young men already in high school or college 
to join this army of priests and brothers. The Vicar of 
Christ is confronted with the pressing problem of 
laborers for the missions of the world. There is no 
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country in the world that does not need priests now 
and immediately after the war. The people of every 
country need guidance in the principles of Christ, and 
they are waiting eagerly for priests to come to them 
to give them the truths of the Catholic faith. 

It is well for us to remember that nearly all the 
missionaries of the world came from Europe before 
the present conflict. European priests not only evan- 
gelized their own countries and kept the word of God 
before their own people, but they labored as well in 
far-flung missions to bring Christ to those who knew 
Him not. This supply of missioners has been com- 
pletely cut off because of the war. In Europe many 
priests have had to enter the armed services of their 
own countries and as a result many have lost their 
lives. Most of the seminaries where future priests 
were trained to carry on the missionary work of the 
Church have been closed for several years. In 1938 
there were many thousands of boys studying for the 
priesthood in Europe; now there are but a few hun- 
dred seminarians scattered throughout that continent. 
The source of recruits for the Church is effectively 
cut off when its seminaries are closed. 

But we in America have not felt the real fury of 
war by the bombing of our homes; we have not had 
our seminaries taken from us to be used for hospitals 
or barracks; we have not seen our families broken up 
to be sent into forced labor; we have not suffered any 
great hardships in food and shelter. Nor have we felt 
the bitter loss of having all our boys taken from school 
to be sent directly to military service. It is for these 
reasons that our Holy Father now turns to the boys of 
America to take up the great missionary work whose 
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burdens have been carried by the Catholic peoples of 
Europe for so many years. 

Just as the supply for the material needs of our 
armed forces must come from America, so must the 
supply for the mission fields of the world come from 
America. The situation is critical at the present mo- 
ment and for two reasons. First, the nations most dis- 
turbed by the war will need spiritual help to weather 
the storm of reconstruction and secondly, many thov- 
sands of people have heard the doctrine of Christ for 
the first time from the Chaplains accompanying our 
Both of these groups are looking to America 
for this help. They want us to be their spiritual lead- 
ers. Are we in America going to answer the call of 
the Pope and the people? The demand is great at 
present, but, alas, the laborers are few. 

During the past few years diocesan and religious 
priests have entered the armed forces as chaplains in 
large numbers. The priests have left their peace-time 
assignments to be side by side with our boys in the 
foxholes and on the high seas. One result of their 
heroic action has been a shortage of priests in their 
own dioceses and religious communities. Bishops and 
religious superiors never had a surplus of priests to 
carry on the work assigned to them, yet they gladly 
allowed their younger clergy, the best that they had in 
their priestly ranks, to work along with the soldiers 
and sailors. Many of the priests will not come back 
to their former duties because of death and sickness. 
Someone has to take their place and it is to the boys 


soldiers. 


, of America that the call is being issued. 


The Church needs boys now to begin their studies 
in preparation for the day when they will fill the gaps 
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A side view of the Atonement Seminary of the Holy Ghost, Washington, D. C. 


in the mission lands and at home. It is a war job that 
needs attention. We must “back the attack” for souls 
that are crying for help. We must prepare for the 
greatest work assigned to any group of men. The war 
is being waged to bring peace to the world, but peace 
will never be lasting unless there is peace in the hearts 
of men, and there will never be peace in the hearts of 
men unless it is founded on the principles of Christ. 
Therefore, more and more priests are needed to give 
the people this doctrine of peace; the doctrine of 
brotherly love, this doctrine of charity and this doc- 
trine of hope. 

Because the work of saving and guiding souls is 
such a vast one it requires years of preparation on the 
part of the boy who desires to become a priest. Usually 
it takes approximately twelve years of study, begin- 
ning with the first year of high school. The boy must 
learn not only the three “R’s”—reading, writing and 
arithmetic, but he must have a firm foundation in phil- 
osophy so that he will be able to understand worldly 
thought and thus be able to combat it reasonably. He 
must also know and live the fullness of the doctrine 
of peace as given to us by Christ. Twelve years of 
preparation from the first year of high-school is al- 
most too short when we consider all the work that 
must be done for the remainder of the priest’s life. 

It is true that every boy cannot fill this war job of 
preparing for the priesthood. God calls boys whom 
He wants for this great work. However, God does not 
give the “call” in an external manner to a boy to be- 
come a priest. He does not tap a boy in school on the 
shoulder to tell him that he should enter the seminary. 
Rather there is first an inclination on the part of the 





boy to work for God and save souls. Such a boy usu- 
ally wants to make sacrifices for God Who has 
been so good to him. Frequently he does not find a 
great deal of pleasure in the things of the world and 
desires to leave it to follow Christ. The desire 
to do a special kind of work is the thing that should 
guide a boy in making his decision in following 
any vocation in life. If a boy has a real desire to be 
a priest, then the parents of that boy should help him, 
encourage him and guide him so that he will be able 
to follow in the footsteps of his Master. 

What are the qualifications to accept the invitation 
of Christ, “Come, follow Me”? Four things are neces- 
sary. The first is a deep and true desire to become a 
priest. The second is moral rectitude. This is easily 
judged if the boy is faithful to his religious duties. He 
need not be one of those ‘“‘goody-goody” boys, always 
in church with his hands folded and his eyes cast 
down. No, but if he receives the sacraments fre- 
quently, associates with clean-minded boys and tries 
to do the best he can in fighting the temptations which 
may come to him, he has this qualification. The third 
requisite is bodily. health. In other words, the boy 
must be strong enough to carry on the physical work 
required in the seminary and on the missions. The 
fourth thing necessary for a boy to become a priest 
is sufficient mental ability to cope with the situations 
that arise in the priesthood. If he can pass his studies 
in his local school, he should be able to pass the studies 
in the seminary, and if he can pass his studies in the 
seminary, he can understand the problems that he will 
meet in the priesthood. Most boys have the last three 
qualifications but only a few choice souls are imbued 
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with the first qualification, a vocation or real desire 
to be priests. 

A feeling of unworthiness is not unusual among 
those whom God calls. A short time ago a boy in 
high school came to me and told me that he would like 
to be a priest, but did not think that he was worthy of 
such a high calling. He knew that as a priest he would 
offer the sacrifice of the Mass, the greatest work that 
man can perform, and he did not think that he, a sin- 
ner, could perform such an act. He failed to realize 
that no one is really worthy to offer the sacrifice of the 
Mass, but that God in His goodness has chosen poor 
trail man to perform this great work with the help of 
His grace. 

I told this boy that as long as he had ordinary good 
health and that he had average mental ability he 
could begin his studies for the priesthood and that God 
would help him in his work and make him as worthy 
as man can be to perform it. The superiors of the 
preparatory seminary would guide him and watch 
over him so that on the day of ordination he would be 
a fitting instrument in the hands of God. 


To many boys this desire or inclination does not 
appear sufficient. However, no one should expect 
to receive an extraordinary call from God as was 
given to Saint Paul and some of the other saints in 
the Church. Those with the desire to serve should 
enter a preparatory seminary and let the superior and 
spiritual director of the seminary guide and direct 
them. It is their duty to determine whether or not the 
vocation to the priesthood is sufficiently deep and 
lasting. 


On many occasions parents argue that a boy com- 
pleting the eighth grade is not old enough to begin his 
studies for the priesthood; that he does not know his 
own mind; that he is too young. However, if the boy 
wanted to become a doctor or a lawyer, the parents 
would not stop him from taking the courses in high 


school that would prepare him for those professions, 
They would do everything within their power to help 
and prepare him for his chosen work. Part of the 
training needed for a boy in preparation for the priest- 
hood is a moral training, and this moral training can 
be given in no better place than in a seminary. Pius 
XI in his encyclical letter on the Catholic priesthood 
urges parents to send their boys to the seminary when 
they are still young, so that they may receive this 
moral training. Do we need any other authority for 
urging parents to allow their sons to study for the 
priesthood, even at an early age? 


The Friars of the Atonement at Graymoor accept 
in their Preparatory Seminary boys who have com. 
pleted the eighth grade or who are in high school, 
Those who have had even more advanced education are 
also welcome. If you are a boy who has felt the call 
to become a missionary priest and work for the salva- 
tion of souls in the kingdom of Christ, then you are 
eligible to enter our seminary. 


The course of studies for each seminarian is as fol- 
lows: A boy who enters St. John’s Atonement Semi- 
nary at Graymoor will take there his four years of 
high school and his first two years of college. Next, 
he will enter our novitiate at Saranac Lake, N. Y.,, 
where he will spend a full year in learning the prin- 
ciples of the religious life. From the novitiate he 
enters the Atonement Seminary of the Holy Ghost in 
Washington and takes six years of study at the Catho- 
lic University. These studies include philosophy and 
theology. Upon the completion of his theological 
course he is ordained a priest and goes from Graymoor 
to win souls for Christ, and to sacrifice himself by work- 
ing in the vineyard of our Lord as a mediator between 
God and men. This certainly is a war job that needs 
to be filled. If you have the inclination to become a 
priest, then begin your war job now by entering a 
seminary to prepare for the great work of Christ. 





Come, Follow Me! 


, | ‘HE call to the apostolic ministry is reserved for zealous souls. If Our Saviour asks a chosen 
follower to seek perfection in the religious priesthood, He is offering a gift beyond compare, 
with consequences that continue for all eternity. Those who feel that Christ is calling them 

are asked to write for advice as to following in the path that leads to the Atonement priesthood. 

Good health, good will, and the desire to serve Christ are requisites. 

Candidates for the lay Brotherhood—between the ages of sixteen and thirty—are also urged 
to correspond with the Registrar for information about the Brothers’ work and life. 


Direct all communications to: 


REV. FATHER THEOPHANE MURPHY, S. A. 
Saint John’s At 
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N Christmas Day, some 
() American soldiers, we are 

told, huddled near an empty 
manger in a cold barn on the Bel- 
gian front. Shuddering, homesick, 
sad and lonely, perhaps even a little 
bitter, these boys were the unwit- 
ting symbols of what has happened 
to our poor world. We have lost 
the vision of that other Christmas 
night long ago, when a manger was 
filled with an Infant God smiling up 
at a Virgin Mother. 


“The Baby had no 
Mother's eyes, 
Nor God above but Mother’s love.” 


The warmth of God had come to 
dwell forever with men. The lead- 
ing string of a floating star brought 
the kings to His feet, and into the 
ears of the wondering shepherds 
there burst out of the frosty sky the 
mother tongue of angels, the music 
of God: “Glory be to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace to men 
of good will.” 

Of all those first adorers in that 
Midnight Cave, these humble shep- 
herds of Bethlehem would seem to 
have been most favored. Did they 
tot have the greatest kinship with 
the mission of this Child? From 
Crib to Cross He held the shep- 
herd’s Crook: “I am the Good 
Shepherd: and I know Mine, and 
Mine know Me. I lay down My 
life for My sheep. Other sheep 
have I that are not of this fold. 
Them also must I bring, and there 
shall be one fold and one shep- 
herd.” 

The early Church was even more 
attracted by this picture of the 
Good Shepherd than she was by the 
Babe in the Crib or the Victim on 
the Cross. Although her martyrs 
swelled the rivers of Calvary, the 


skies, but 





Roman catacombs that enshrine 
their bones abound more with pic- 
tures and statues of Christ the 
Shepherd with His sheep. It was 
as if our forebears in the Faith, 
though trampled by the heel of the 
persecutor, wanted to keep remind- 
ing us of this eternal mission of 
Christ’s shepherding. “The Lord 
is my shepherd, and I shall not 
want. He hath set me in a place of 
pasture. He hath brought me up on 
the water of refreshment, He hath 
converted my soul. And Thy mercy 
will follow me all the days of my 
life, that I may dwell in the house 
of the Lord unto length of days.” 

Today the Church is still ever 
conscious that she is a sheepfold. 
That is why, on last Thursday 
morning, January 18th, her chief 
shepherd, Pope Pius XII, stood at 
his altar and prayed: “That they 
all may be one, as Thou, Father, in 
me, and I, in Thee, that they may 
believe that Thou hast sent Me.” 
Thus the Pope began those eight 
days of prayer, ending on January 
25th, which we call the Church 
Unity Octave. All over the world, 
in tongues that range from Our 
Lord’s Syriac of the Last Supper 
to the latest of vernaculars, the 
Catholic world this week is one, 
one in joining the music of men 
with the music of God, that all 
men of good will be one in giving 
glory to God on high. 

Every man will admire and 
treasure the words of St. Peter, 
whose feast began the Octave: “Be 
ye all of one mind, having compas- 
sion one of another, being lovers of 
the brotherhood, merciful, modest 
and humble.” Every human soul 
knows the meaning of St. Paul, 
whose conversion day ends it: “If 
I speak with the tongues of angels 


The Mother Tongue of Angels 


By Reverend Thomas J. McMahon, 8... 


(An address delivered on “Church of the Air,” Sunday, January 21.) 


and of men, and have not charity, I 
am become as sounding brass and 
a tinkling cymbal.” Kindness, 
Charity, after all, is the mother 
tongue of angels. Kindness is the 
soil on which the sheep of Christ 
feed beneath the loving eye of their 
Shepherd. It adds sweetness to 
everything. Kind thoughts are the 
whisperings of God’s voice in that 
all too little world of your and my 
mind. Kind words are like an 
angel’s song. Kind acts are angels 
themselves, always pressing on us. 
I think that all the angels of 
populous, joyful heaven must group 
around the kind man to catch a 
little of their own music, and, thank 
God, amid the din of battle, we 
have not lost completely that under- 
world of holy souls, of good men, 
who still speak with the mother 
tongue of angels. 

From out the Vatican on Christ- 
mas day, from the mystic cradle of 
a paternal heart, in which is daily 
reborn his love for all men, the 
Holy Father gave us new hope: 
“Blessed be the Lord! Out from 
the mournful groans of sorrow, 
from the very depths of the heart 
rending anguish of oppressed indi- 
viduals and countries, there arises 
hope. To an ever increasing num- 
ber of souls there comes the 
thought, the will ever clearer and 
stronger, to make of this world, this 
universal upheaval, a starting point 
for a new era of far-reaching in- 
novation, the complete reorganiza- 
tion of the world. . . . We will not 
renounce our confidence that the 
peoples, who have all passed 
through the school of suffering, will 
be able to retain the stern lessons 
learned.” And lest these words be 
and remain the overtones of a lost 
symphony, our chief Shepherd 
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went forth, armed with the crook of 
kindness, amid the admiring throngs 
of our own fighting men, down to 
the poor, to the children of Rome, 
whose angels see the Father’s face. 
“My sheep hear my voice.” 


By preaching the gospel to the 
poor, to the wounded, to homes 
desolate of soldier sons, Pope 
Pius XII makes of the Church 
Unity Octave this year the greater 
force for peace. How can men who 
bend their knees as one before their 
Maker fail to bow down in mercy 
toward their stricken fellow men? 
Into every American home, there 
has come the tragic, mirthless 
awakening that even the spring- 
time of youth is really autumn. The 
mounting hills of our dying men at 
war have reached up to the horizon 
of Calvary. Rows of crosses have 
been planted forever in the moist 
verdure of our hearts. The blood 
of our boys has crimsoned foreign 
soil, to nurture the tree of liberty. 
Their bodies lie in strangers’ 
graves, to ransom the captives of 
tyranny. And their souls have been 
flung into the eternal arms of an 
all merciful Father, to be, please 
God, our priceless jewels in His 
heavenly storehouses. We are a 
nation forced to our knees. Our 
young men lie like broken flowers 
at freedom’s shrine. 


But even though the tears well 
up in torrents from the rich core of 
our mothers’ broken hearts, we 
know that an all too stern duty 
compels our country’s youth to 
learn to inflict death, in order to 
save life. There never will be 
peace, true peace, mankind will 
never cease to tear itself to pieces, 
until we climb above our common 
humanity, until nations on their 
knees meet as brothers in the com- 
mon service of God’s kingdom. 
Only then can men be one in their 
hunger for God’s glory. Then alone 
will the marching song of all God’s 
children be sung in the mother 
tongue of angels. 


“Not in my own, but in my neigh- 
bor’s face, 
Must I Thine image trace. 
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Nor he in his, but in the light of 
mine, 
Behold Thy light divine.” 

“Peace to men of good will.” The 
only peace plan that can last is the 
charter of charity. Good will is 
man’s solo. Without its music 
there are only groans and sighs, 
sweat and tears. With it the human 
race can be, must be redeemed. 

Long years ago a little Poor Man 
came down from the Umbrian hills, 
where our boys are now entrenched. 
There Francis of Assisi had taught 
men how to climb above their 
humanity: “Praise ye and bless my 
Lord. Give Him thanks and serve 
Him with great humility.” If only 
the world had then seen in his 
imitation of Christ man’s perfect 
and lasting revolution towards 
peace on earth! 


“J met him on the Umbrian hills 
His hair unbound, his feet 
unshod: 
As one whom secret glory fills 
He walked, alone with God. 


I met him in the city street; 
Oh, changed was all his aspect 
then! 
With heavy eyes and weary feet 
He walked, alone with men.” 


One there was, however, in our 
day who, coming to the Catholic 
Church, walked with sandaled feet 
after the Poor Man. Thirty-seven 
years ago Father Paul James Fran- 
cis of Graymoor, son of an America 
that pants and throbs for freedom 
all over the world, gave us this 
peace plan of prayer. Father Paul 
knew that God’s world, so long as 
heaven is our rooftop, will never 
be without its underworld of little 
people, of good men. So he asked 
them to go down on their knees and 
to make their hearts mangers warm 
with God. And lest the echoes of 
their angel’s song should fall short 
of the ears of their fellow men, he, 
too, like Francis, came down from 
his Mount to be a father of the poor 
and a lover of his brethren. Paul 
knew that man himself is a stranger 
in his world, unless God enters it. 
He knew, too, that the only bibles 
the whole world will reverence are 


the souls of good men. If men see 
a contrast between the faith that is 
professed and the life that is lived 
they have every right to turn away 
in disgust and say: “Lo, there is no 
Christ!” American that Paul so 
nobly was, he believed that even 
the men of no religion, of whom 
there is a mournful number in our 
land, would still have good will and 
pray for light. 
We shall never see Christian 
unity, if we force it on others by 
religious strife or political pressure 
Each man must yield at every step 
to the light that is in him. The 
kingdom of God is still within us 
and man’s unending vocation is to 
become a child of God. Men every- 
where, sincere men, are groping for 
the light, like that great mind of a 
hundred years ago, John Henry 
Newman. He protested almost in 
despair: ‘I have not sinned against 
the light!” but then he fell to his 
knees and gave us this immortal 
prayer in the mother tongue of 
angels: 
“Lead, kindly light, amid the ei- 
circling gloom; 
Lead thou me on! 
The night is dark, and I am fa 
from home! 
Lead thou me on! 
Keep thou my feet: I do not ask 


to see 

The distant scene: one step enough 
for me. 

I was not ever thus, nor prayed 


that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on. 
I loved to choose and see my path 
but now 
Lead thou me on! 
I loved the garish day, and, spit 
of fears, 
Pride ruled my will; remember no 
past years. 
So long thy power has blessed me 
sure it still 
Shall lead me on 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag am 
torrent, till 
The night is gone, 
And in the morn those angel faces 
smile 
Whom I have loved long since, an 
lost awhile.” 
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ACQUES MARITAIN, internationally known 
French Catholic philosopher, has been appointed 
French Ambassador to the Vatican. 


* * * * 

The venerable Father Francis X. Lasance, author of 
many books of a devotional nature which have had 
wide popularity over the years, will shortly observe 
the 62nd anniversary of his ordination to the priest- 
hood. Now in his 86th year, Father Lasance continues 
to use his gifted pen for the spiritual enrichment of 
humanity and the glory of God. 


x *” *~ x 


A plan inaugurated some time ago to build in the 
little town of St. Patrick, Mo., a National Shrine of 
St. Patrick, has made substantial headway as the result 
of a War Bond drive undertaken by the pastor of the 
parish, Father Francis O’Duignan. The contributions 
received from all parts of the country amount to 
$30,000. 


* * * # 

The secular press in Europe and America has given 
prominence to the announcement of the conversion in 
Rome of Mr. and Mrs. Israele Aton Zolli. Until re- 


cently, Mr. Zolli was Grand Rabbi of Rome. 
ok oo * * 

The people in every Catholic parish in the nation 
will be called on Sunday, March 18th, to cooperate in 
helping the campaign of the American Red Cross to 
raise its 1945 fund of $200,000,000. In support of the 
Red Cross and the War Fund campaign, the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference has issued the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The American Red Cross has been successfully 
meeting the challenge that is proper to it in times of 
disaster. In the wake of the present world conflict 
there is a desperate need to complement the work of 
the medical and welfare activities of the armed forces. 
The great worth of the American Red Cross has be- 
come more obvious as the war develops and as our 
fighting men testify. Gladly, therefore, we recom- 
mend every generosity on the part of the American 
people in the 1945 campaign for funds for the Ameri- 
can Red Cross.” 

* 


“The Eastern Churches in the Post-War World” will 
be the theme of the seventh annual Fordham Confer- 
ence on Eastern Rites and Liturgies, to be held in New 
York City on March 23 and 24. Past conferences have 
provoked much interest and sympathy in behalf of 
Eastern Catholic and dissident Churches not only in 


* * * 
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throughout the nation. 
Speakers at the discussion session to be held at 
Collins Auditorium, Fordham University, on March 24, 
include Father Clement Englert, C.SS.R., of St. Mary’s 
College, North East, Pennsylvania; Rev. Dr. Thomas J. 
McMahon, and Father Gerald Walsh, S.J., Editor of 


the metropolitan area but 


“Thought”. On the following morning the Mass of the 
Maronite Catholics will be celebrated in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral by the Rt. Rev. Mansour Stephen, pastor 
of the Church of Our Lady of Lebanon, Brooklyn, as- 
sisted by other priests of the Maronite Rite. His 
Excellency, Archbishop Spellman of New York will 
preside. 
+ 
The Jewish Labor Committee, central body of 
American Jewish Trade Unions with a membership of 
over 500,000 members who are affiliated with both the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, has made public announce- 
ment of its withdrawal from the American Jewish 
Conference on the ground that the latter organization 
Communist-dominated. Issued in the form of a 
pamphlet, the withdrawal announcement of the Labor 
Committee points out that in the last 25 years Com- 
munists have fomented disunity, confusion and strife 
in labor and other organizations. 


* * * 


is 


* * * * 


The subject of peacetime conscription for American 
youth continues to be a subject of widespread discus- 
sion in the nation. Father Paul Tanner, Director of the 
Youth Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, in the course of an address at Albany, 
N. Y., recently declared that “this outmoded European 
device for securing governmental control of youth 
under the guise of patriotism is being advocated widely 
by the press and other more intelligent sections of the 
population without apparent knowledge of its long and 
sordid history in other nations.” 

“To rush into such legislation now,” he declared, 
“would be one of the greatest catastrophes that could 
happen to American youth.” 

ok * 


* * 


The consecration of Bishop-elect Joseph P. Donahue 
as Auxiliary Bishop of New York and Titular Bishop 
of Emmaus, will take place in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York, on March 19th. 


eo * * 


Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., has 
charged that Dr. Louie D. Newton, first vice-president 
of the Southern Baptist Convention and pastor of Druid 
Hills Baptist Church in Atlanta, Ga., “was not seek- 


* 
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ing information in good faith” when he made repeated 
inquiries into the status of United States-Vatican 
relations. 

For this reason, Secretary Stettinius explained in a 
letter to Senator Tom Connally of Texas, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the State 
Department concluded “that no purpose could be 
served in carrying on correspondence further,” with 
Dr. Newton. 

A copy of the 
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mature and to take much for granted. The proposals 
respecting Poland, both political and territorial, are 
shocking to all those who profess adherence to the 
cause of freedom and the right of self determination. 
They are wholly at variance with the Atlantic Charter 
pledge. The Polish question admittedly constitutes 
one of the thorniest problems of Europe, but to settle 
it on Russian terms is a frightful injustice to a brave 

people. It is no 

wonder that the 





letter sent to Sena- 
tor Connally by 
Secretary Stettinius 
regarding the State 
Department’s _atti- 
tude toward the re- 
peated requests of 
the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention of- 
ficial was sent to 
Dr. Newton. The 
letter stated: 

“For your infor- 
mation, the Depart- 
ment has been re- 
ceiving both di- 
rectly and-by refer- 
ence, communica- 
tions of this kind 





The Quiel House 


He lingers in His quiet house upon the quiet hill, 
And in the golden sunlight His arms He stretches wide, 
Oh who can come to visit Him, and who is there that will, 
And have a friendly chat with Him, His quiet house inside? 


By day and night He lingers, great His heart and large His home, 
There is roof to cover hundreds, there is warmth and kindliness. 

But the place serves as a shelter, and few there are who come, 
Except they carry burdens and they wish their burdens less. 


Our Father in His quiet house, He lightens burdens there, 

He welcomes all His visitors, and feeds them all His bread, 
But oh how glad His Heart is, when He sees to kneel in prayer, 
One who has no sorrow with him, but who brings Him joy instead. 


people throughout 
the world are 
aghast. If Poland 
or any part of it is 
to be put in human 
bondage, it shows 
to what extent prin. 
ciple can be sacri- 
ficed on the altar of 
expediency. 
“Perhaps this is 
not the time to ex- 
pect a statement on 
many other vital 
post-war problems, 
yet it is to be noted 
that there is not a 
word about Italy; 
not a word about 


—Fred Rickey. 








from Mr. Newton 

since the President 

appointed Mr. Taylor as his personal representative to 
the Pope in 1939. His questions were answered, not 
once, but. many times. It developed, however, that 
upon receipt of a letter from the Department giving 
him the information he requested, he invariably wrote 
immediately to pose the same question in slightly dif- 
ferent words. 

“Finally the Department was forced to the reluctant 
conclusion that Mr. Newton was not seeking infor- 
mation in good faith and that no purpose would be 
served in carrying the correspondence further.” 

As a result of the charge by Secretary Stettinius, 
Dr. Newton had written to Senator Connally request- 
ing an immediate investigation by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. No action has been taken on Dr. 
Newton’s request, Senator Connally’s office stated. 


* * * * 


The chorus of praise and jubilation which rang 
throughout the country following the first report of the 
results achieved by the Roosevelt - Churchill - Stalin 
meeting in the Crimea, dwindled to a minor key when, 
later, the full import of some of the decisions became 
known. Disappointment, not unmixed with consterna- 
tion, was the feeling which spread across the land and 
found voice in the words of Senator David I. Walsh. 

“Some of the praise that is now being voiced seems 
to me,” said Senator Walsh, “to be somewhat pre- 


the future of the 

Baltic states that 
are now in Russia’s grasp; or the future role of France 
in Europe. 

“We must now wait for the meeting of the Allied 
nations which has been set to assemble in San Fran- 
cisco on April 25th, and hope for the clarification of 
the problems that have not been dealt with and hope 
that in the final agreements Poland and other small 
nations will not be deprived of their birthright of free- 
dom and liberty.” 

A veteran of World War I, as well as of the present 
War, Col. James A. Roe, Congressman from Queens 
County, New York, declared that the Roosevelt- 
Churchill-Stalin agreement on the partition of Poland 
is an “almost unbelievable sell-out of a great nation,” 
and the New York Journal-American in an editorial 
declared that “the tragedy of Poland leaves all the 
people of the world with the greatest and gravest 
misgivings.” 


Early in January, the National Board of the Cana 
dian Hierarchy in its first public statement on present 
day world conditions and the remedy for post-war 
problems, strongly urged the observance of the Church 
Unity Octave of prayer “in order to gather into the 
unity of the faith all those who, under whatever title 
it may be, recognize the authority of Divine Revela- 
tion.” 
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By Gra. Titus Cranney, S.A. 


are you talking ’bout? Sure, 

I believe in God like you 
said, but there isn’t any Son of 
God. We’re all sons of God. Christ 
was a good man, all right, but He 
wasn’t God, no sir!” Directed at a 
young seminarian speaking from a 
stand bearing the sign ‘Catholic 
Evidence Guild,” the statement 
came from a middle-aged man 
seated on a park bench about five 
or ten yards from the speaker. 
Taking the objection, then repeat- 
ing it, the Catholic apologist ex- 
plained that Christ is truly the Son 
of God and quoted numerous pas- 
sages from Holy Scripture to prove 
the point, giving what he thought 
was a conclusive argument. But 
the objector, knees crossed and 
pipe hanging from the side of his 
mouth, was unimpressed. “Sure, 
God is goodness and love and all 
that you say, and Christ was those 
things, but He wasn’t God. Oh no, 
you can’t tell me that!” 

The speaker then asked for more 
questions from the pedestrian audi- 
ence. After answering them, he 
gave the stand to the next semi- 
narian and went over to his ap- 
parently immovable opponent; he 
sought to understand his views. 
But the poor man was _ beyond 
understanding, he was in need of 
prayer. He simply refused to admit 
the slightest bit that Christ could 
have been, was, or is God. 

Such is the attitude typical of 
many non-Catholics who come to 
Franklin Park, in downtown Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Sunday afternoons 
and evenings to listen to the pro- 
gram of the Catholic Evidence 
Guild—often known as the 
“C. E. G.”— which seeks to give 
people an explanation of Catholic 
beliefs and practices. The speakers 


“Ss there, young man, what 





are drawn from the ranks of priests, 
seminarians, and lay people who 
want to present Catholic informa- 
tion before people who otherwise 
might never hear of God or the 
things of God. The Guild was 
begun in London in 1917 during 
World War I by Frank Sheed. After 
succeeding so well, it spread to 
Australia and the United States. 
Its essential work is to present the 
doctrines and practices of the 
Catholic faith to men outside the 
Fold of the Good Shepherd by talk- 
ing in parks, on street-corners, or in 
any public thoroughfare. This type 
of Catholic Action had been carried 
out by David Goldstein and other 
likeminded men on their own initia- 
tive, but only fifteen years ago did 
it take root in our nation as a 
regular organized work. Since then 
splendid progress has been made by 
C. E. G. groups in New York, Balti- 
more, Washington, New Orleans, 
Kansas City, Boston, Denver, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Waterbury, Conn., 
Belleville, Ill., and other cities. The 
Guild also functions in rural dis- 
tricts. Though ultimately  con- 
cerned with the bringing of souls to 
Christ through His Church, the 
primary purpose of the Catholic 
Evidence Guild is to break down 
the prejudice and animosity of 
non-Catholics and make them bet- 
ter disposed towards the faith 
should the signal grace of con- 
version be given them. A priest is 
usually, though not always, the 
chairman of the two hour meetings 
at which seminarians, laymen and 
women address passersby who may 
be interested or curious enough to 
see who is standing up in the mid- 
dle of the park, and to hear what 
he or she may be discussing. After 
a brief instruction on some phase 
of Catholic teaching, the audience 








is invited to ask questions. The 
speaker then repeats each question 
for the benefit of all present and 
proceeds to answer it. Another 
speaker then addresses the little 
crowd on a related topic and accepts 
and answers questions as did the 
previous Guildsman. 

While the Guild originally in- 
cluded only lay people, at the 
present time it embraces many 
priests and seminarians wishing to 
share in the apostolic work. Cer- 
tainly its most illustrious member 
was the great English Dominican, 
the late Father Vincent McNabb 
who took his place in Hyde Park 
Sunday after Sunday until his 
death. Forbidden by medical men 
to speak in order to alleviate the 
cancerous growth in his throat, he 
nonetheless continued to preach the 
Gospel in an effort to win souls to 
God. 

In Washington the Friars of the 
Atonement, along with other groups 
of Religious students, have many 
excellent opportunities of sharing in 
the apostolate. Of course, while the 
people benefit by an exposition of 
Catholicism, the seminarians gain 
much in the way of speaking ability 
as well as sympathy and under- 
standing for people outside the 
Master’s flock. Many Paulists and 
priests from the Catholic University 
are prominent participants in the 
work. 

Listeners are drawn from all 
walks of life. Boys and girls in 
their teens, even children, old men 
and women, single and married, 
white and colored, tramps and 
inveterate drinkers. Just now 
Soldiers, Sailors, Marines, members 
of the Air Corps, mingle with 
Waves, Wacs, and Spars to lend 
military color to the crowds. The 
wide variety of listeners may be 
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considered a symbol of the vast 
range of religious beliefs represent 
ing the two hundred odd sects here 
in America. 

Outdoor meetings of the Guild 
are conducted each Sunday from 
Good Friday to Thanksgiving, in 
the afternoon from 3 to 5, and in 
the evening from 7:30 to 9:30. 
When the hour for the “pitch’”—as 
the meeting is called—draws near 
the usual band of hecklers as- 
semble; one comes armed with 
books, clippings, notes, to support 
some view that he adopts. Once 
the meeting gets under way these 
men edge closer to the stand, anx- 
ious for the chance to put in some 
tenet of their own doctrine, which, 
in 99 cases out of 100, runs counter 
to the principles and teachings of 
the Church. While order is always 
comparatively easy to maintain, 
every kind of competition is of- 
fered to inhibit clear speaking and 
lucid thinking. The siren of a fire 
engine or police car, the rumble of 
trollies, the roaring of buses and the 
general rush of traffic, all these 
combine with the chimes of a mas- 
sive clock striking at each quarter 
hour, the shrill “testifying” of some 
member of a religious group nearby, 
and the private arguments prompted 
by diverse opinions on some reli- 
gious topic. Should a disturbance 
become imminent, or an argument 
too heated, there is always an of- 
ficer standing in the park ready to 
dampen any excessive enthusiasm. 

While rivalry with other groups 
is more or less varied, there is one 
group which offers continual com- 
petition. They are a small band of 
Holy Rollers (so we are told), who 
take their place about 50 or 100 
yards from us. A colored man 
preaches on what his wife reads 
from the Bible, while their two 
little children of pre-school age 
toddle around. An associate, also 
colored, with shiny pate and minus 
teeth, jigs back and forth shaking a 
tambourine while frequently whin- 
ing “Ah-men, Alleluliah!” at each 
pause of the preacher. Recently 
the group was joined by two white 
people, a man and woman of mid- 
dle age. The newly-won convert 
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Expounding Catholic doctrines to the passersby in Franklin Park, Washington. 


takes his turn at preaching, if his 
shouting may be thus dignified, to 
denounce all organized religion, 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish. 
Though difficult to ascertain just 
what he is attempting to say, he has 
declared that the Cardinals of the 
Church wear red because they are 
Communists; of course the Pope is 
a devil and an anti-Christ. Imagine 
ou rsurprise and chagrin when we 
found that the man’s name is as 
Irish as Paddy O’Shea! 

Sparks flew one afternoon when 
the white woman of the Roller: 
heard one of the Atonement Friars 
casually mention Papal Infallibility. 
“Of all the contemptible lies ever 
spread on earth!” she screamed al- 
most hysterically. “I believe in the 
words of Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ and no man dare to 
speak like Him and tell me what 
to do!” 

Strange to say, the crowd turned 
against her, “Ah, dry up!” a young 
man growled. “We want to hear the 
speaker, not you.” 

Another Sunday found this 
woman close to the stand when the 
same Atonement Friar was speak- 
ing. “Now you know,” he said, 
“that we Catholics believe in the 
Infallibility of the Holy Father on 
matters of faith and morals. It is 
a great consolation to know that he 
is protected by God from falling 
into error.” The woman was furi- 
ous; she burst out in a tirade. Eager 
for a scene some hecklers cried, 
“Long live the Pope! God bless 
the Pope! Hail Pius XII!” But the 


ruse did not work. Sensing the 
insincerity of the jibes, the woman 
turned on her heels and left the 
would-be troublemakers. 

Of course this person is not the 
only individual who finds difficulty 
in accepting the doctrine of Papal 
Infallibility or any of the doctrines 
proper to the Church. So many 
have erroneous notions regarding 
the most fundamental of all things, 
the existence of God. “I believe in 
God,” one unfortunate man relates, 
“but I can’t believe in the God you 
Catholics do. You make Him so 
domineering, so cruel, so full of 
caprice.” And all the time we think 
of God as the God of Love! The 
reason for this error lies in the con- 
fusion of God’s mercy with His 
justice. The gentleman making the 
above remark took instructions in 
the Church for a time and found 
his stumbling block in the eternity 
of hell. Oh yes, he admits there is 
a hell, and people will suffer there, 
but surely God is not so cruel as to 
put men in it forever. 

For a Russian Jew in his fifties, 
God is only a fictitious character. 
Like so many counterfeit intel- 
lectuals of our day he contends that 
God does not exist since science 
cannot prove His existence. Per- 
haps the poor man wants to see 
Him through a telescope or under a 
microscope. A Catholic is con- 
vinced that atheism is silly, stupid, 
absurd; but such a conviction is 
extremely difficult to pass on to one 
who will not believe in God. How 
true are the words of the Psalmist: 
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“The fool said in his heart: there is 
no God.” We talk and discuss 
matters with such a person realiz- 
ing all the while that prayer can do 
more than a discussion or argument. 


Applying atheism to other phases 
of life, such people have to admit, 
if they want to be so logically il- 
logical, that the soul of man is not 
immortal or spiritual. And they 
make this assertion: “The soul of 
man is nothing more than a series 
of muscular reactions which cause 
man to act, to think, to reason. 
Man in himself is not essentially 
different from an animal; his only 
difference is residence on a slightly 
higher plane of life.” We can call 
such talk nonsense, and rightly so, 
but some people believe it, or at 
least pretend that they believe it, 
and certainly live as though they do. 


Topics on marriage and questions 
related to it, such as divorce, birth 
control are always good for much 
discussion. And what a potpourri 
of opinions are evoked! ‘There is 
no such thing as binding marriage; 
divorce is perfectly legitimate and 
sometimes positively necessary.” 
“The Church condones murder 
when she lets a mother die in the 
birth of a child.” These are but 
samples of the opinions voiced, all 
without any proper understanding 
of the Church’s teaching. 

At one evening meeting two 
young women asked several ques- 
tions about the origin of the human 
race, the geneology of the sons of 
Adam and so on. Even when the 
speaker came down from the stand 
after his allotted time they came 
over to inquire more about the 
question. Believe it or not, how- 
ever, what they really had in mind 
was the nature of Catholic mar- 
riage. One asked many things 
about marriage, divorce, separation. 
Little did the Guildsman know that 
she was leading up to her own case. 
She had been married outside the 
Church and wondered if by so do- 
ing she had committed sin. She 
admitted that she felt she did wrong 
but did not realize that her act 
incurred excommunication. Thanks 
be to God, the sequel of this meet- 
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ing was her return to the Church, 
the interest of her friend in Catho- 
licity, and the beginning of instruc- 
tion by her husband, a soldier in 
the South Pacific. 


Such are a few of the experiences 
met with in Franklin Park. Each 
speaker has a treasury of memoirs 
all his own which might readily. be 





Legend of the 
Cres 


They hewed its beams from an 
aspen tree 

That grew in a sheltered groove; 

On the windy cliff of Calvary 

They crucified God’s Love. 

The quaking rocks proclaimed 
Man’s grief; 

Storms shook the earth and sea; 

And since that day the 
leaves 


aspen 


Have trembled ceaselessly. 


—Leonard Twynham. 











cited. But you ask, what good does 
the C. E. G. accomplish? How 
many conversions have been made? 


In answer to the questions we can 
only reply that we do not have any 
measuring rod for spiritual things. 
Perhaps there are some people who 
come to the Church through their 
first meeting; on the other hand 
there are men who have attended 
the meetings regularly for the thir- 
teen years of the Guild’s existence 
in Washington and have no inten- 
tion of embracing the faith. But 
between these two extremes we do 
know that much hostility and mis- 
understanding has been removed 
from non-Catholic hearts, much 
strength and consolation given to 
weak and poorly instructed Catho- 
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lics. As for the number of converts, 
no records are kept. Should a per- 
son show interest in the Church he 
is invited to visit his local parish 
priest since there is no regular 
follow-up work, as such, in the 
Guild’s system. Many have em- 
braced Catholicism through the en- 
couragement and friendliness of 
speakers who suggested a visit to a 
priest, while others have responded 
to the invitation to follow a corre- 
spondence course without any obli- 
gation whatsoever of continuing it; 
this latter method has _ brought 
splendid results. 


However, to give some indication 
of what has been done, one instance 
may be mentioned. A single meet- 
ing resulted in the conversion of 
two Methodist women, the return of 
an apostate Catholic separated from 
the Church for 25 years, and the 
rectifying of two marriages. True, 
such gratifying effects are rarely at- 
tained from one meeting or from 
several. But regardless of what 
happens, even if the speaker some- 
times appears to fail miserably, 
either in the presentation of the 
matter or in the answering of ques- 
tions, he knows that he is doing 
the work of Christ in seeking to 
bring the Gospel into the hearts of 
men that they might be brought into 
the Fold of Christ. 


People today are looking for 
Christ and His principles: they 
desire, knowingly or unknowingly, a 
presentation of Catholic truth. 
Almost instinctively they cry with 
the great Augustine, “Our hearts 
are made for Thee, O God, and rest- 
less they will be until they rest in 
Thee.” Typical of the sentiment of 
the heart, if not perhaps of the 
mind, is the man who, upon hear- 
ing a long discourse on some obtuse 
subject, exclaimed, “Oh, we don’t 
care about that! Tell us how to 
live—we want a way of life!” 


In God’s Providence, the program 
of the Catholic Evidence Guild may 
reveal the way of life for many 
through Him who declares, “I am 
the Way—and the Life,” and bring 
true peace, lasting happiness, and 
perfect love to troubled souls. 



























ordination to the priesthood 

together with four other 
Atonement Friars was announced in 
THE Lamp last month, celebrated 
his first Solemn Mass on Sunday, 
January 28th, at his home parish 
church, Holy Cross, in Harrison, 
N. J. Assisting him at the altar 
were Father Angelus, S. A., deacon 
and Father Frederick, S. A., sub- 
deacon. Rev. William A. Costelloe, 
pastor of Holy Cross Church, was 
archpriest. A stirring sermon on 
the meaning of the priesthood was 
delivered by Father Gregory, S. A., 
to a capacity congregation of 
parishioners, relatives and friends 
of Father Paulinus. 

Father Regis, S. A., also cele- 
brated his first Solemn Mass on 
Septuagesima Sunday, at the 
Church of the Holy Child in Phila- 
delphia. Father Aidan F. Reilly, 
O. F. M., of Holy Name College, 
Washington, was deacon and Frater 
John Forest, S. A., subdeacon. The 
sermon was delivered by Father 
Agnellus, S. A., who laid stress on 
the mystic powers given by Christ 
to His beloved spouse the Catholic 
Church, and committed to His 
priests the sanctification of all. 

Both Father Paulinus and Father 
Regis will remain in residence at 
the Atonement Seminary in Wash- 
ington, to continue their studies at 


Persia Paulinus, S. A., whose 




































the Catholic University leading to 
degrees in theology. 

Father Clement, S. A., cele- 
brated his first low Mass in the 
Chapel of Saint Cecilia’s Mission 
House, New York, on January 28th, 
in the presence of his immediate 
family and the Franciscan Sisters 
of the Atonement attached to the 
Mission. On Sunday, February 4th, 
he offered his first Solemn Mass at 
Notre Dame Church in Pittsfield, 
Mass. Father Bede, S. A., Vice- 
Rector of St. John’s Preparatory 
Seminary, was the preacher on this 
occasion. Father Eugene Archey, 
of the Church of Our Lady Immacu- 
late, Athol, Massachusetts, was 
deacon of the Mass, and Father 
Benjamin, S. A., subdeacon. 

Father Bartholomew’s first holy 
Mass was offered in St. Francis’ 
Chapel at Graymoor on the day fol- 
lowing his ordination. The con- 
gregation was made up of his 
mother and sisters and the Friars 
and students of the Motherhouse. 
On the following Sunday Father 
Bartholomew was celebrant of Sol- 


emn Mass in his boyhood parish 
church, Saint Angela Merici’s in 


Fairview, Ohio. The Very Rev. 
Father General, S. A., was deacon 
and Father John Baptist, S. A., sub- 
deacon. Father Dunstan, S. A., 
who delivered the sermon, took as 
his text the words of Saint Paul: 
“There is one Mediator between 
God and man, Himself man, Jesus 
Christ,” and showed how the priest 
was really an alter Christus, who 
could bless, consecrate and sanctify 
only in the name of Jesus Christ, 
Whom he represents and in Whose 
power and Name he acts. 

The first Mass of Father Daniel, 
S. A., was offered in the quiet of 
the Rosa Mystica Chapel of Saint 


Rose’s Technical and Industrial 
School, Washington, D. C. On 
Sunday, February 4th, Father 


Daniel celebrated his first Solemn 
Mass at Saint Benedict’s Church in 
the Bronx, N. Y. The preacher on 
this occasion was the Rev. Francis 
J. Connell, C. SS. R., S. T. D., As- 
sociate Professor of Theology at 
the Catholic University of America. 
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The Father Guardian of Graymoor 
deacon, and Frater Boniface, 
S. A., was subdeacon. Frater Alcuin, 
S. A., brother of the ordinand, was 
Master of Ceremonies. Gerard 
Egan, another brother studying for 
the priesthood at St. John’s, was an 
acolyte at the Mass. 

Assignments for these three 
fathers have been announced by 
the Father General. Father Clement 
will continue to teach at the Pre- 
paratory Seminary, having courses 
in Greek and French. Father Bar- 
tholomew returns to the Catholic 
University, to prepare himself for 
special Church Unity work. Father 
Daniel will be on the staff of the 
Motherhouse, with the special duty 
of promoting interest in the Society 
of the Atonement among students 
contemplating the religious state as 
their life’s vocation. 


was 


* * * * 


The largest class of Atonement 
Friars to be ordained subdeacon 
and deacon, consisting of twelve 
clerics in all, assembled at the Na- 
tional Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception in Washington on the 
mornings of February lst and 2nd 
to receive these major orders at the 
hands of the Most Rev. Michael 
J. Keyes, S. M. Our new deacons 
include the following: Frater 
Damian Sato, S. A., formerly 
of Spokane, Wash.; Frater Aduna- 
tus Panettieri, S. A., of Fairview, 
N. J.; Frater Aedan Davis, S. A., 
of Jersey City, N. J.; Frater Julius 
Madgar, S. A., of Warren, Ohio; 
Frater John Forest Tierney, S. A., 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Frater Hubert 
Byrnes, S. A., of Hartford, Conn.; 
Frater Canisius Kiniry, S. A., of 
Gardner, Mass.; Frater Wilfred 
Brennan, S. A., of Waterbury, 
Conn.; Frater Celestine Leahy, 
S. A., of Bayonne, N. J.; Frater 
Sebastian Simko, S. A., of Torring- 
ton, Conn.; Frater Alan Mohan, 
SA ., of Trenton, N. J.; and Frater 
Boniface Reidmann, S. A., formerly 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. According to 
their present schedule of studies 
these Friars will be prepared for 
advancement to the holy Priesthood 
in the early summer. We ask our 
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All Saints: M. G., Conn., $1; 


Total, $3,776.40 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help: 
C. L. O'B., Cal., $1.50. 
Our Lady of Lourdes: 
St. Christopher: R. Z., Cal., 
O’B., Cal., $2.50. Total, $1,775.05. 
St. Francis of Assisi: Mrs. H., 
Little Flower: 
C. L, a. Cal. $I. 50. 
St. Rita: M. ~~ om 
Our Lady of ? Atonement: 
$4; Anon., $2; Mrs. J. F., 
$1; Anon., $3; M. F,, N. Y., $2; M. 
St. Matthias: . 


Mrs < 


St. Margaret Mary: E.'S 


$1.50. Total, $23.00. 





Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


$1; Mrs. V. V., N. Y., $2; Mrs. C. 

/. Anthony: Miss G., W ash., 
A. J. XN , lowa, $1; B., aN. , $6; d 
$3,917. = 

Sacred Heart: Mrs. G. M., N 
Mrs. A. G., N. Y., $1; D. M., N. 


odes 


nee, J. P., Fla., $1; Mrs. A. G., N. Y., 
“7 ® Cal., $1. 50, Tote - $4,659.06. 
» C., $5; Mrs. E. B., Ill, $1; Mrs. 

Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1. Total, 
Anon., $1; A. K., Cal., 50c; 
C an., $2; C. L. O'B., Cal., $i. 


St. Margaret of Seamnd No. 2: $3,416.95. 

St. Joseph: Miss F. Wash., D. £ » $5; Mrs. A. J. M., Iowa, $1; 
Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1. ‘Tote al, S55 4 

St. Jude: E. McK.., M.. Us D. Cc » Mass., $1; A. K., Cal., 50c; 
Mrs. C. R,, N. Y., $5. Tot al, $3,00350. 

St. Ann: Anon., $5. Total, $2,998.02. 

Father Paul, S. A.: Mrs. M., N. Y., $25; Mrs. H. B., N. Y., $1; 
B. C., Tex., 70c; Miss L. L., Mass., $10; Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal, $1. Total, 
$2,640.87. 

St. Francis Xavier: Friends in Conn., $2. Total, $2,638.50. 


Miss F. ( 
Total, ae on 


oOo B., a $1. Total, $1,791.55. 
Mrs. T. F., N. Y., $3; Mrs. C. L 
Wash., $5. Total, $1,690.80. 


Anon., $1; L. W., 
Total, $1,551.75. 
Total, i. 7 
Mrs. T. F., N. J., 
N. Y., $4.50; P ae 


Stamp Bureau, $34.20. Total, $734.05. 


Holy Face: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1; Mrs. A. G., N. Y., $1. Total, 
$554.55. 

me aay of the Miraculous Medal: Mrs. M., Iowa, $3; Mrs. L. G., 
N. Y., Mrs. J. M., N. Y., $5. $55 at 

Father Baker: Miss J. D., N. Y., Anon., $11. Total, $522.35. 

Infant of Prague: S. McD., Ss. og % - Mrs. Cc. LL. O@., Cal, $1.30. 
Total, $477.45. 

Precious Blood: Mrs. M. M., Minn., $2; Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1. 
Total, $472.70. 

Blessed Sacrament: Mrs. C. . O'B., Cal., $1. Total, $460.83. 

St. Michael: Miss G., Wash., C., $5. Total, $368.25. 

Our Lady of Prompt Succor: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1. Total, $359.80. 

Holy Spirit: Mrs. T. F., N. J., $1. Total, $293.50. 


N. Y., $1. 


Our Sorrowful Mother: s. D., Minn., $1; M. G., Conn., $1. Total, 
$247.20. 

Holy Family: <Anon., $1. Total, $215.00. 

Most Holy Trinity: Mrs. A. G., N. Y., $1; M. K., N. Y., $1. Total, 
$96.20. 

Our Lady of Victory: Mrs. A. G., N. Y., $1; Mr » bn OR, Cal, 


, Wash., D. C., $5; Mrs. 


Ohio, a: < 


B., N. Y., $4; Mrs. 


$10; A. J. L., Mass., 
, Mass., $i; M. A., N. Y., 
K., N. Y., "$1. Total, $903.39. 


Total, $275.55. 





readers to pray for their continued 
growth in spirituality and their 
further advancement in sacred 
studies, that each one of them may 
be truly fit to serve at the altar of 
Our Atonement King. 


* * * * 


At the conclusion of the Com- 
munity Retreat, given by Father 
Bonaventure, S. A., to the Novices 
at Saint Joseph’s Friary, Saranac 





Lake, N. Y., during the Church 
Unity Octave, two candidates for 
the lay brotherhood were clothed 
in the habit of St. Francis. The 
Very Rev. Father Gabriel, S. A., 
Guardian and Novicemaster, offi- 
ciated at the Solemn Mass on the 
Feast of the Conversion of Saint 
Paul, January 25. Richard Redding, 
of Lewiston, N. Y., received the 
religious name of Brother Cajetan 
as a Novice in the Society of the 
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Atonement. John Simons, of Allen- 


town, Pa., was given the religious a1 : : 

name of Brother John Berchmans. KReyquiesrant ul Place 

Both were exhorted to seek the x 4 
intimate companionship of Jesus 

Christ for strength and consolation We commend to the prayers of our Readers the souls of the faithful 


departed and particularly the deceased Subscribers and their near Rela- 
tives whose deaths have been reported to us during the last month. For 
them collectively a Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


throughout the days of their noviti- 
ate by the Father Guardian, in his 
discourse at the ceremonies, with 





the suggestion that they imitate in Rt. Rev. Msgr. W. Fitzgerald, Rev. Canzonieri, Lt. John McFadden, J 
a special way the virtues of His J. Weldon Barry, Mother Mary Rose. John J. Blessington, Mrs. Mary Crakes 
Hidden Life. Elizabeth Murphy, Mrs. John Flynn, Mrs. Mary L. Thais, Eugene Reynolds WI 
James Devereaux, John Porkorny, Mrs. James A. Vaughan, Mary Kieley, Johr Is it 
-— ‘ Elizabeth Walker, Julius Kraft, Mrs. S. Behr, Charles Hebert, Christop! is i 
* . . Ss cf 
Margaret A. Ready. Pfc. Joseph P. P. McCormick, Edward O'Reilly, Mar- 
° . O'Neill, Mar McDonald, Agnes C. garet Lamfield, Willi Carroll, M 
The charitable interest of a num- O'N i I ig G. J re n cee ral Hourig ony Alic D a Mrs Jose 
ber of kindly souls during the past William Valente, Mary Dignan, Mrs. Tierney, Mrs. Anna Waterman, Peter A 
month has made possible a sub- John Webster, George Johnson, Arthur Sheridan. Edwin T. Heintz, Martin H that 
stantial addition to our poor Stu- Mathieu, Frank Canzonieri, Michaeline Sinclair, Mrs. Louisa MacMahon. mails. 
dent’s Bread Fund as indicated in who 1 
the report given below. We never makir 
Cease being grateful to all who, by that God will grant our benefactors N. Y., $10; R. V. A, N. Y., $1; Mrs. § ing th 
their contributions from time to an hundredfold reward in this life 1. G. N. Y., $l; Mrs. P. C,, R. I, $2; § ing it 
time to this Fund, or to our Burses, and in the world to come. Miss \ -W “ nee, Fr. J,, $50 ; Mrs, promi 
share with us a burden of love for ; age ; K. S., N. Y., $2; S. M. T., Mass., 4 those 
the things of God—the development Bs = . Age ; Pla ey a a Ay > My if z “ _ The 
and cultivation of ¥v Seer $4; Miss R. , Mich., $8; A. A a Mrs. DeG., N. X., 91; A. F., N. X., 9 cs 
f vocations in poor (1, si00; Miss M. C, N. ¥. $l; A. S, N.Y. $1; A A, N.Y, $9) Peing 


young men who seek to consecrate $4: Mrs. O’'C., N. Y., $l; | unmas 











‘ ‘ani Anon., $11; L. M., $5; Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. W.S.,N. J., $ , 
their lives to the service of souls J. F. N. Y, $25: Mrs. L. DeR., N. Y., Mrs. A. R,, N.Y. $1; Sr. T. Ohio, $2; | guidar 
as Priests of the Atonement. Our 1: Mf. G, Cal, $15; Mrs. K. A, N. ¥., K. DN. Y., $l; Mr. and Mrs. G. M. “Th 
gratitude for the help of our kind $250; Cpl. W. McL., U. S. Army, $5; IIL, $3; H. K., N. Y., $5; D. L. L., Pa, FP by so; 
friends is a constant remembrance P.L., N. J., $2; J. S., N. ¥.,$4; A.N. $1; V. P., $2; Mrs. R. LaF., Mass., $1 won’t 
in the prayers of the Community Wisc., $3; E. H., N. Y., $300; J. S, <A .P., N. Y., $1. arounc 

. — after y 
. | E Itis re 
INVOKE THE INTERCESSION OF ST. ANTHONY IN TIME OF NEED | § four c 
THROUGH THE PERPETUAL NOVENA AT GRAYMOOR ag 
ur F; 
In you 
The good Saint of Padua has won an enduring place in the af- letter. 
fections of every Catholic heart because there seems to be no limit Notice 
to his intercessory power in heaven in obtaining favors for rich and At fi 
poor alike. We have evidence of this in the great number of letters be har: 
coming daily to his Shrine here at Graymoor over a period of thirty using t 
years from people in all walks of life. They request remembrance in especia 
our Perpetual Novena and voice their joy and gratitude for help al- as the 
ready granted them in their bodily and spiritual ills through the Such 
prayers of the Novena. It is very consoling to us that despite the | I predicti 
long period of years since we inaugurated this Novena on the Mount i. a 
of the Atonement, there has been no diminution of holy interest, but dul : 
on the contrary, a steady increase in the number of devout Clients od . 
appealing to the dear Saint for his aid in the cares and trials of this ing e€ 
mortal life. of God | 
Address Your Petitions to: ja 
FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT What 
Mount of the Atonement Blessed 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. | Amon 
the Mot 
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by the Light of the Lamp 


By Reverend Bede MacEachen, S.A. 


“Blessed are they that search His 


ed 


testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.” Psalm 118, 2. 





What is a “chain letter” prayer? 
Is it true that this form of prayer 
is condemned by the Church? 


E. W., Penna. 


For 
readers, 


the 


nature of 
answered here. 
to Fr. Bede, 


“chain | ” prayer is one 
A “chain letter” prayer i Peekskill, N. Y. 


that is circulated through the 





convenience 
questions 

interest 
Address enquiries 


S.A., The 


tomed to calling Our Lady by the 
title of Blessed Virgin that we 
thereby lose sight of the truth that 
she is also a Mother, even though 
we cannot actually forget that all 
of her prerogatives are connected 
with the fact that she is the 


of our 
of a_ general 
to all, are 


Lamp, 








mails. In such a letter the person 
who receives it is asked to join in 
making a chain of prayer by recit- 
ing the prayer enclosed, by copying the letter and send- 
ing it to a specified number of friends. Favors are 
promised if this is done and threats are made against 
those who neglect to forge new links to the chain. 

The following is a copy of a “chain letter” which is 
being circulated at the present time, and which is being 
unmasked in the pages of the Catholic press for the 
guidance of unsuspecting members of the faithful: 

“This Novena to the Little Flower was sent to me 
by so and so, and I am passing it on to you. I hope you 
won’t break it. It was started in 1933 and is going 
around the world for the third time. The fourth day 
after you receive this, a special favor will come to you. 
It is remarkable how this prediction comes true. Make 
four copies of this letter and before the fourth day 
send it to four of your friends and have them say one 
Our Father and Hail Mary for nine consecutive days 
In your letter you must mention who sent you this 
letter. This is approved by the Sisters of St. Francis. 
Notice what happens on the fourth day.” 

At first sight this letter may appear to a reader to 
be harmless enough. There is no wrong attached to 
using the mails in order to encourage people to pray, 
especially when the prayers are such wonderful ones 
as the Our Father and the Hail Mary. 

Such “chain letters” are condemned because of the 
prediction and promise of special favors to be received 
on a specified date, if the conditions of the letter are 
duly observed. Predictions and promises of this kind, 
being entirely unauthorized and without the sanction 
of God or of His Church, are acts of superstition, which 
is a sin opposed to the virtue of Faith. 


* * * * 


What is meant by the feast of the Maternity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary?>—S. MclI., New York. 


Among the glorious graces and privileges enjoyed by 
the Mother of God is the singular title of being at the 
same time both Mother and Virgin. We are so accus- 


Mother of Christ, Who is true 
God and true Man. The feast of 
the Maternity of Our Lady is 
kept on October 11th. 


* * * * 


What is meant by the term “Orthodox” as used by 

the papers so much nowadays >—J. C., Rhode Island. 

Is the new Patriarch of Moscow a Catholic prelate > 
—H. B., Penna. 


The word “orthodox” means true-believing. As such 
it is used in the Canon of the Mass to signify all the 
faithful. The Catholic Church is truly and uniquely 
orthodox in the proper sense. However, the term is 
more generally used to refer to the separated Churches 
of the East who were separated from Rome in the 
eleventh century, and who were reunited again twice in 
the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. The reunions did 
not endure in either case. While members of the 
Orthodox Churches of the East retain a true priesthood 
through an unbroken succession of Bishops, and while 
their sacramental administrations are normally valid, 
they are out of communion with the Holy See, which is 
a requisite condition for membership in the Catholic 
Church. It is for the separated Orthodox that the last 
three Holy Fathers have asked for special prayer. Pius 
XI said of them that in their case “there is nothing 
wrong but the schism.” The second day of the Church 
Unity Octave is devoted to prayer for their return to 
the fold, along with other Eastern Christians, such as 
the Copts and Nestorians. 

The newly-elected Patriarch of Moscow is not a 
Catholic prelate, but rather the head of the dissident 
Russian Orthodox Church, which has branches among 
Russian-speaking peoples throughout the world, includ- 
ing the United States. 

It is a sad commentary on the dignity of this man’s 
office, that after his election to the Patriarchate by a 
synod obviously controlled by the Soviets, he should 
permit himself to be used as the spearhead of a new 
and vicious attack on the prerogatives of the Papacy. 








Vision and Fulfillment 


The Franciscan Sisters of the Atonement 


$6 AUGHT but Thyself, O 
N Lord!” How truly this 
motto of the Franciscan 
Sisters of the Atonement echoes 
the prayer in the heart of every 
girl who desires to enter the Relig- 
ious Life. It was this aspiration 
that motivated the life and vocation 
of the Mother Foundress of the 
Graymoor Community. Three pic- 
tures of her early life in the Society 
show her great faith and courage 
and the marks with which God 
blessed her vocation. These are an 
inspiration to those who desire to 
follow her in bringing Christ to 
souls and souls to Christ. 

Only an ardent love and a firm 
faith could have guided and 
strengthened Mother Lurana, when 
with one companion she first di- 
rected her steps toward Graymoor, 
the home of the Sisters of the 
Atonement. Deep snow, a cheerless 
bleak farm cottage, over a hundred 
years old, a church in ill-repair a 
half mile away; such was the Beth- 
lehem God had chosen for the birth 
of the new society on December 15, 
1898. 

By June, 1899, plans were com- 
pleted for a Convent, but no source 
of water had been found. Without 
water a Convent was unthinkable. 
And then, on the eve of the Feast 
of St. John, Mother Lurana saw at 
the bottom of the dry well an 
angel’s form outlined in the dust. 
On June 24th, the day of the laying 
of the cornerstone, her faith was 
doubly rewarded. Amazed work- 
men reported that water had been 
found in the well and the mailman 
brought a prophetic message from 
Father Paul. He was in the No- 
vitiate of the Anglican Holy Cross 
Fathers and so was unable to be 
present on this occasion which 
meant so much to the Society of the 





A Group of Sisters of the Atonement 
at Graymoor 


Atonement. But this letter was truly 
an inspired one, for it envisioned 
so accurately the future of the Con- 
gregation. This vision was realized 
even within the lifetime of the 
Founders. . . . “Nor will the Sisters 
of the Atonement always remain 
cloistered at Graymoor. When in 
retirement the Holy Ghost shall 
have sufficiently taught and trained 
them for their work, we believe He 
will send them forth into the slums 
of the city and their brown habit 
shall then be seen where the poor 
are crowded thickest together and 
vice and misery are most strongly 
entrenched. Emmanuel will ever 
abide in this house and as the Gray- 
moor Nuns kneel in loving adora 
tion before Him, interceding for all 
mankind, He will hearken unto 
their requests. So these holy 
women, through their power with 
God in the Most Blessed Sacra- 


ment, shall bless with the hencdic- 
tion of prayer the very ends of the 
earth. They ‘will spread abroad 
like the cedars of Lebanon’ and 
the good they are destined to ac- 
complish will never perish from the 
earth.” 

Another assurance came to 
Mother Lurana when, following the 
example of St. Francis, she opened 
the Bible for guidance and strength. 
Her answer was the text from Isa- 
ias: “They that be of thee shall 
build the old waste places, thou 
shalt raise up the foundation of 
many generations and thou shalt be 
called the repairer of the breach, 
the restorer of paths to dwell in.” 
This passage from Holy Writ was a 
confirmation of Mother Lurana’s 
aim in forming a religious society 
to aid in restoring unity under the 
Vicar of Christ to bring souls back 
to the one sheepfold. It was also 
a prophecy. The growth and work 
of the Sisters of the Atonement 
show how God has indeed blessed 
her life and work as a “repairer of 
the breach.” The first prayers of 
the new Community were the Divine 
Office and intercessions for Catho- 
lic Unity. And the first fruits of 
that united prayer was their cor- 
porate reception into the Catholic 
Church. 

At the present time, as Father 
Paul predicted, they “have gone 
into the slums of the city” and 
“they have spread abroad.” Like 
true children of St. Francis they 
serve those who need them most, 
and in whatever way they are most 
needed. A brief list of some of 
their activities in this country gives 
a vivid portrayal of the diversity of 
their work and shows that there is 
no call for help they are unwilling 
to answer. From California to New 
York, from the Canadian border to 
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the far South, the brown habit of 
the Sisters is seen in teaching Cate- 
chism, conducting recreation cen- 
ters, caring for the littlest ones in 
nursery schools, at summer camps, 
in settlement houses, visiting the 
sick and poor in their homes, going 
from door to door to take a relig- 
ious census, giving instructions to 
persons desirous of embracing the 
Catholic faith, con- 
ducting a Retreat 
House where souls 
hungry for a quiet 
time may find true 
peace. As the Divine 
command was to 
“teach all nations,” so 
the Sisters are glad to 
help the underprivi- 
leged and often mis- 
understood people in 
our midst. They do 
social work among the 
Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple of the West and 
have St. Simon’s Set- 
tlement House for the 
Colored in Phila- 
delphia. They will- 
ingly cooperate with 
other groups and are 
doing a valuable work 
in the Catholic Chari- 
ties office in Camden, 
New Jersey. The need 
for Sisters to carry on 
these activities is very 


great. Constant ap- 
peals are coming from 
the Bishops in the 
dioceses where the 


Atonement Sisters are 
already working and 
from others who have 
heard of their work. 
At present they are 
located in the Arch- 
dioceses of New York, Washington 
and Philadelphia. They also have 
Convents in the dioceses of Albany, 
Ogdensburg, Monterey-Fresno, Gal- 
veston, and Portland, Maine. 


The war has had a two-fold ef- 
fect on their Foreign Missions. It 
has increased the demcnds made 
upon them and has maae help and 
contact with Graymoor more diffi- 


cult. The Friars and Sisters of the 
Atonement are serving the Japanese 
internees in the Canadian Govern- 
ment settlement in the Nelson dio- 
cese. They conduct a school pro- 
gram of secular education and give 
religious instruction to those who 
desire it outside of school hours. 
At Smoky Lake in the Edmonton 
diocese their work is varied and 


The Mother Foundress of the Franciscan Sisters of the 
at Graymoor, the late Mother Lurana Mary Francis 


(Died April 15th, 1935. R. 1. P.) 


truly missionary in character. Com- 
munism had become a real menace 
to Christianity in this section of 
Canada. During the summer months 
when travelling is possible, the 
Sisters go from one section to an- 
other, staying with a Catholic fam- 
ily, gathering the children for relig- 
ion classes, preparing them for the 
reception of the Sacraments, help- 





Atonement 


ing the older people and then mov- 
ing on to another section. When 
winter weather and the gasoline 
shortage makes this sort of instruc- 
tion impracticable, the Sisters re- 
turn to their Convent and contact 
their pupils by correspondence. Of 
necessity, they depend on the co- 
operation of adults to gather the 
children together in order to fol- 


low the instructions 
outlined by the Sis- 
ters. In Edmonton, 


ninety little tots are 
given a home under 
the guidance of the 
Sisters. 

It is, however, the 


Missions in Ireland, 
England and _ espe- 
cially in Italy that 


have been most iso- 
lated and affected by 


the war. The Con- 
vent where the Sisters 
were working in a 


slum section of Lon- 
don had to be evacu- 
ated during the early 
bombing raids in Eng- 
land. The Sisters then 
established them- 
selves in Wales with 
a large number of 
evacuated children 
from their London 
Mission. As the gov- 
ernment policy 
changed, the children 
were returned to their 
homes but the Con- 
vent had been bombed 
and the Sisters re- 
mained in Wales 
working with the peo- 
ple there. The Sisters 
in Assisi, Italy, have 
been giving shelter 
and assistance to large numbers of 
refugees as the hostilities caused 
people to flee from their homes. In 
Rome, two hundred little children, 
victims of the war are being cared 
for by the Atonement Sisters and 
recently they have cooperated with 
Church leaders in the Holy City in 
opening a clinic to assist the sick 
and wounded. At Quadrilla, the 


S. A. 
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most recent Italian Mission, a tem- 
porary Novitiate has been estab- 
lished because of the impossibility 
of sending the novices to Graymoor, 
as was formerly done. 

An Atonement vocation! It is a 
great opportunity to serve God. The 
spirit of Atonement is truly Fran- 
ciscan and as St. Francis taught 
and practised, the spiritual life of 
its members is more important than 
the active service they are able to 
render the Mystical Body of Christ. 
The inspiration given to St. Fran- 
cis is strikingly similar to that re- 
ceived by Mother Lurana. St. 
Francis praying in the dilapidated 
church of San Damiano heard the 
voice of Christ from the Crucifix: 
“Francis, go and repair My 
Church.” Taking the Saviour’s 
words literally, Francis begged 
stones from the inhabitants and 
with his own hands began to repair 
the church building. Later, he led 
his brethren by the paths of “Lady 
Poverty”, prayer, obedience and 
service to God’s poor, to repair the 
spiritual edifice of Christ. Mother 
Lurana, praying for guidance, was 
given the text, “Thou shalt be 
called the repairer of the breach.” 
Her religious life began by clean- 
ing and repairing with her own 
hands the Church of St. John Bap- 
tist at Graymoor, which like San 
Damiano’s was dilapidated. Then 


Musithly Nene | 
to 


Our Lady of the Alouement 


tion of ecclesiastical critics. 


Preaching Stole, all colors 
Confession Stole 
Burse and Stole Sets 


Copes 
Mass Vestments 


Address: 


PUTT 


Graymoon 
Tabernacle Guild 


By specializing in the making of liturgical Vest- 
ments of the most approved form, the Graymoor 
Sisters have deservedly won the high commenda- 


Benediction Burse, Stole and Veil 


she, too, led her new Sisters by the 
same paths of Lady Poverty— 
prayer, obedience and service to 
God’s poor, to repair “the breach.” 

The spiritual life of the Atone- 
ment Sisters as provided by their 
Rule is very beautiful and all- 
embracing. In the word “Atone- 
ment”, they have a vocation with- 
in a vocation. They offer their 
lives in Atonement to God in union 
with Jesus, the Atoning Victim, for 
the sins of mankind. Separated 
into syllables At-one-ment also 
means “at-one-with” or ‘‘oneness,” 
and so the Graymoor Sisters have 
the vocation of making themselves 
and drawing others to be “at-one- 
with” Jesus, their King. This as- 
pect of their vocation aims at the 
fulfillment of Christ’s own prayer 
at the Last Supper, ‘That they all 
may be one, as Thou, Father in Me 
and I in Thee.” This is the spirit 
and prayer of the Church Unity 
Octave which was instituted by the 
Society of the Atonement and which 
has been so richly blessed by God. 


The daily life of the Sisters 
abounds in opportunities for prayer 
and devotion. They have the privi- 
lege of reciting the Divine Office. 
Daily in choir their hearts and 
voices are raised in union with Holy 
Mother Church in her official 
prayer. Daily, too, the children of 


For more than thirty years a Novena has been 
offered at the Shrine of Our Lady of the Atone- 
ment in the Convent of the Sisters at Graymoor 
pleading the intercession of the Queen of Heaven 
for the petitions of her numerous clients seeking 


$5.00—$15.00 
3.00— 10.00 
5.00— 15.00 
25.00— 50.00 
35.00—100.00 
30.00—100.00 


Divine favors. 


FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF THE 
ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
TITTLE OO 


A new Novena begins on the First Saturday of 
each month. Address petitions to: 
SISTERS OF THE ATONEMENT 
St. Francis Convent 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


St. Francis, the Knight of Our 
Lady, recite the Franciscan Crown, 
to her who is at once Mother and 
Queen of their Community. Nightly 
the Sisters at Graymoor keep a 
midnight vigil before Our Divine 
Lord in the Sacrament of His love. 


Have you ever wondered if you 
have a vocation? Have you ever 
wished you could serve God better, 
in a special way? Have you ever 
wanted to prove to Him that you 
really love Him more than you love 
all the rest of the world? If your 
answer to any of these questions is 
“yes,” pray and think very seri- 
ously and generously about it. 
Write to the Reverend Mother Gen- 
eral of the Franciscan Sisters of 
the Atonement, Graymoor, Garri- 
son, New York, and ask for infor- 
mation regarding the life and work 
of the Sisters. An aspirant must be 
between fifteen and thirty years of 
age. She must have good health 
and a sound mind and must be free 
from all financial obligations. She 
must bring a letter of reference 
from her pastor, certificates of 
Baptism and Confirmation and a 
certificate of health from a doctor. 
No large dowry is required. 

Many missions are but awaiting 
the day when there are more Sis- 


ters of the Atonement. Will you 
be one to help open them? 
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The Heart of Daniel O'Connell 


HREE great men dominate 
- the Irish scene, as we look 

back 100 years. One of 
these was Brother Edmund Ignatius 
Rice, who gave to new-born Catho- 
lic democracy in our land a model 
of popular Christian schools. An- 
other was Father Mathew, that 
Capuchin apostle of temperance 
who taught the rising democracy 
of Ireland and the new Ireland 
over the ocean, sober self-control. 
At this time, Church and State are 
honoring Brother Rice, and per- 
mission has been sought to intro- 
duce his cause. Six years ago, 
Church and State honored Father 
Mathew’s memory in the same man- 
ner. The third great man has been 
honored by the nation and esteemed 
by the Church for a_ century, 
though this boisterous, faulty fig- 
ure, victor in one battle, vanquished 
in another, as turbulent as he was 
generous, and as erratic as he was 
true, is scarcely to be accorded the 
devotion that the saintlier others 
call forth. A mighty figure, prob 
ably the mightiest in our secular 
history before our own age, Daniel 
O’Connell will be loved and blamed 
for all time, as he was in his own 
day. 

At this season, when Brother 
Rice is being honored, it may be 
timely to devote an essay to the 
Catholic advocate who brought 
about the order of things in which 
the Catholic teacher’s work was 
destined to fructify so richly. 


Ave Liperator! 


Daniel O’Connell was not the 
noblest of our political figures. Very 
little in the heroic vein can be told 
of him. Though physically he was 
a powerful orator—never has he 
been excelled in his command of 
huge multitudes — it must be 


By Aodh, de Blacam 


Cd 





Editor’s Note: 

We welcome the opportunity to 
reproduce this article from the 
Irish Monthly as written by Mr. 
de Blacam, on a subject of deep 
interest to people of Irish descent, 
or for that matter, to all Catholics 
because of Daniel O’Connell’s Ia- 
bors in terminating in 1829 most 
of the repulsive restrictions of the 
British Government against Catho- 
lics in Ireland and England. Cob- 
bett, in his “History of the Prot- 
estant Reformation” cited some of 
these restrictions: 

A Catholic schoolmaster was 
subject to imprisonment, banish- 
ment, or worse. 

The saying of Mass was punish- 
able with a fine of 120 pounds; the 
hearing of Mass with a fine of half 
that sum. 

For sending a child to a foreign 
Catholic school, the code provided 
a fine of one hundred pounds; the 
child so sent was forever barred 
from inheriting, purchasing or us- 
ing lands, profits, goods or money. 

Any Protestant, seeing a Catho- 
lic with a horse worth more than 
five pounds, could take the horse 
on payment of five pounds. 

Every priest who celebrated a 
marriage between a Catholic and a 
Protestant was condemned to the 
gallows. 

Catholic peers were barred from 
their hereditary seats in Parlia- 
ment; Catholics could not be 
elected to the House of Commons; 
in fact, for generations Catholics 
were not even allowed to vote. 











granted that his speeches lack high 
thought or memorable words: they 
were the utterance of the hour, not 
the watchword of generations. In 
his day, the Tribune was hated and 
denounced by the Ascendancy that 
he broke, as “king of the beggars” 
and “scum of the Irish bog,”—such 


was the language of the world’s 
most eminent newspaper. We excuse 
the violence of the advocate’s lan- 
guage when he was resisting such 
violence as this: and yet we have 
to acknowledge in him a dash of 
unnecessary vulgarity, as well as of 
vanity and intolerance. With amaz- 
ing mastery of the new art of 
democratic agitation—of which, 
indeed, he was the chief deviser: 
that is his mark in political history 
—he achieved Catholic Emancipa- 
tion for three lands. With lament- 
able weakness in the hands of flat- 
terers, he failed the second cause 
of the nation, and so entailed the 
defeat of others for two genera- 
tions. How shall we assess this 
remarkable man? 


We must know the inner man. 
He sprang from one of the most 
conservative of the Catholic Gaelic 
families in Munster. The O’Con- 
nells favored the legislative Union, 
which most of Ireland detested. 
Daniel was no rebel. He was out 
with the lawyers’ corps to police 
Dublin when Robert Emmet rose. 
Yet this ambitious lawyer was im- 
pelled somehow to go to the com- 
mon people’s side; nay, to take 
their broken cause and re-shape it 
for triumph. That which impelled 
him, most people will say, was his 
intense love for the Catholic Faith, 
which ranged him irresistibly with 
the unemancipated multitude. One 
knows no better description of 
O’Connell than is given in a few 
pages in Borrowed Days, the last 
novel from the pen of Father M. 
Bodkin, S. J. The famous lawyer 
takes up a letter which tells of a 
girl in Rome consecrating herself to 
religion: 


“ ... The big man looked 
up, and under the curly dark 
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locks and 
Maurice saw eyes that he had 


the broad brow, 


never seen before. It was not 
the flashing glance of the advo- 
cate, or the laughing twinkle of 
the popular darling, but the 
gaze of a childlike faith that 
had itself come unscathed 
from the depths.” 


This miniature portrait might be 
repeated in many anecdotes like 
that of the Liberator’s visit to 
Canterbury Cathedral, where he de- 
scribed the Mass of olden days so 
movingly that the woman guide ex- 
claimed: “Oh, that I might live to 
see it!” —‘“Pray for it,” said O’Con- 
nell, “and perhaps you may.” 
Take, again, this letter which is 
preserved proudly by the Leahy 


family, who have an hotel in 
Abbeyfeale: 
“Sir: I will be at your 


house about two o’clock on 
Sunday. Have four horses 
ready for me by two o'clock. 
Take care that the driver has 
Mass—I will not arrive until 
after the last Mass, and will 
not allow any man to drive me 
who has lost Mass. 

“Truly yours, 

Danie O’CONNELL.” 


That was the man who was 
obliged, by his Catholic loyalty, to 
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give his talents to the Catholic 
cause; the man, moreover, who was 
so much at one with the people in 
his inmost allegiance that they fol- 
lowed him as their true, “uncrowned 
king.” It was no mere lawyer’s 
gesture that caused O’Connell, at 
the end, to bequeath his heart to 
Rome: where it lies still, one of the 
treasures of the Eternal City that 
we rejoice to have been spared 
destruction. 


Weppep LIFE 


To know that O’Connell was, so 
to speak, in love with his Faith is 
not the whole story. There is a 
sweet domestic story to be told. 
His marriage was a love-match, in 
which he showed no calculating 
lawyer’s discretion; for he married 
Mary O’Connell against his wealthy 
Uncle Morgan’s wish, and so jeop- 
ardized his worldly prospects. 


It was an exceedingly happy 
match. Scandal-mongers, of course, 
that despicable tribe, have told 
otherwise. They have defamed 
Dan, from his lifetime down, until 
but yesterday an Anglo-Irish poet 
slandered him in verse. It is 
granted, indeed, that Dan in his 
younger days was wild—whatever, 
much or little, that may mean— 
but no taint ever has been proved, 
in his happy, exemplary home life. 
Delicate Mary O’Connell, his “dear 
red rogue,” was Dan’s strength in 
the world, in the 35 years of their 
wedded life. Read D. L. Kelleher’s 
fine little book, for a concentrated 
account of this companionship. 
“From his love-letters,” says Glad- 
stone in a comment quoted by Mr. 
Kelleher, “it appears that his whole 
married life from its commence- 
ment in 1802 to its close in 1836 
was one continued course not of 
ardent affection only but of court- 
ship.” 

What did this ideal Christian 
partnership mean, in the shaping of 
the man’s otherwise ungovernable 
character? We cannot tell, but we 
can guess that from the Sacrament 
so well used came much of the 
Liberator’s robust Catholic spirit in 
all other things. There seems to be 





Daniel O’Connell, the great Irish 
Tribune 


evidence, too, that Mary O’Con- 
nell’s influence guided the Tribune 
in his patriotism. She was, we sus- 
pect, a better Irishman than he; 
and it may have been her influence 
that checked him on the verge of 
many an error. 


In 1830, the Liberator was of- 
fered high honor. If -he-accepted it, 
he would be rewarded for his previ- 
ous labors, no doubt, but his power 
to strive for the continued progress 
of his people would be curbed. 
O’Connell declined. It was a 


_temptation that needed fortitude to 


resist: and we may judge from this 
letter where O’Connell found both 
wisdom and strength. 


“Merrion Sq., Dec., 1830. 


“My dearest love: Thank 
God, you have acted like your- 
self, and your wife and chil- 
dren have more reason to be 
proud of you than they ever 
were. Had you acted differ- 
ently from what you have done, 
it would have broken my heart. 
You can’t abandon the people, 
who have always stood by you, 
and for whom you have sacri- 
ficed so much. 


“You will, darling, be re- 
warded for all: you will have 
the prayers and blessings of 
your country to cheer and con- 
sole you for what you have 
given up. Had you been be- 
trayed into acceptance of the 
terms offered by Government, 
you would die of a _ broken 
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heart before six months ex- 
pired.... 

“T shall hold up my head 
higher than ever I did. I shan’t 
be afraid to look at people, as 
I certainly should if you were 
a titled pensioner of the Gov- 
ernment... . 

“May God bless you, my 
own love. Words are inade- 
quate to tell you how much I 
love and respect you for this 
act, so like and so worthy of 
you. My heart overflows with 
gratitude and pride for being 
the wife of such a man and the 
mother of such grateful chil- 
dren.... What a welcome you 
will get from the people of 
Ireland! May God bless and 
protect you. You will carry the 
repeal of the Union without 
bloodshed, as you did the 
emancipation. I put my trust 
in that God who sees and 
knows the purity of your 
heart.” 


Thus Mary O’Connell, great soul, 
breathing her own high patriotism 
into her man! 


INTERIOR LIFE 


Mary O’Connell’s death, on the 
3lst of October, 1836, was a fearful 
blow to the Liberator, now a man 
of 61 years. “I can never again 
know happiness,” he wrote to P. V. 
Fitz-Patrick a year later, ‘and 
every day convinces me more and 


more of the fact.” He spoke of 
Mary’s dying blessing as “an 
angel’s shield”; and again, of 


Mary’s resting-place at Darrynane 
he said: 

“She sleeps in an abbey ruin 
which rears its mouldering head 
above the ever-dashing billows of 
the Atlantic—a wild but sublime 
resting-place, typical alike of the 
past and present fortunes of Ire- 
land, once resounding to the choral 
hymn of praise, now crumbling and 
desolate; swept by the storms and 
deluged by the spray of the wintry 
ocean, which bathes its rocky foun- 
dation, it bids defiance to time, pre- 
serves the memory of the past, the 
telics of ages of piety, and the 


ashes of the faithful repose within 
those desolate but consecrated 
walls. Requiescat in pace.” 

The language has O’Connell’s 
rhetorical flamboyance, but the 
words express that identification of 
Mary with Ireland’s self, which we 
suspect to be O’Connell’s secret. 





Where Lilies 
Bloom 


Had I been in Jerusalem 

When day grew strangely still, 

I would have heard the wailing 
voices 

Drifting down the hill. 

And had my lagging footsteps 
moved 

Along a crooked street, 

There would have been sharp 
stones to bruise 

And thorns to pierce my feet. 

Could I be in Jerusalem 

When dawns the Easter Day, 

I know my feet would find a path 

Where lilies mark the way! 

—Inez Clark Thorson. 











Her influence for long remained. 
In ’38, O’Connell was offered high 
office a second time. He declined 
it. “I do not intend to accept any 
office whilst Ireland is so totally 
unredressed,” he wrote Fitz-Patrick. 
“T nail my colors to my country’s 
mast. ...I am, perhaps, a fool, but 
I have not the heart to desert Ire- 
land—Ireland that never yet had a4 
steady friend.” That this was 
Mary’s spirit still governing his 
heart, he himself seems to have 
felt; for he added a postscript: “My 
heart is sad at the sacrifice I now 
make. If she was alive I should 
have my reward and my consola- 
tion, but her memory casts a protec- 
tion about me which will preven: 
me from abandoning my struggles 
for Ireland save with my life.” 


The Liberator now had thoughts 
of giving up the world altogether. 
FitzPatrick tells how the impulse 
came to him during a week’s rest 
at Mount Melleray: 

“In 1838, Mr. O’Neil Daunt had 
accepted a seat in his carriage to 
Mount Melleray, where O’Connell 
had arranged to spend a week’s 
spiritual retreat. . . . They did not 
reach the monastery until night, and 
were then met by a procession of 
monks in cowl and habit, bearing 
torches, and headed by the Lord 
Abbot, with his mitre and crozier. 
The Abbot led O’Connell by the 
hand, and the monks followed, 
chanting a psalm. All advanced 
through the aisle of the lonely 
church, the extent of which, partly 
revealed by the torches, seemed 
great from the intense darkness that 
draped its extremity. 

“Two hours after midnight, Mr. 
Daunt was awakened by a violent 
storm of rain and wind. Looking 
forth upon the night, he saw light 
streaming from the church, and 
heard, in the fitful pauses of the 
gust, the chant of sacred song. He 
learned next day that the holy oc- 
cupants of the place were engaged 
in the usual service of lauds. The 
voices streaming out upon the dark 
and lonely mountain side produced 
an effect wild, impressive, and 
romantic.” 

During his retreat, O’Connell 
refused to receive a visitor who 
came with weighty business; he 
would have no commerce with tem- 
poral things at that season. It 
probably was at this time that he 
drew up that paper of resolutions 
which is already fairly well known, 
but is well worth repetition here, in 
our effort to see into the: Liberator’s 
heart. 

O’Connell wrote: 

“Ist. To avoid all wilful occa- 
sions of temptation. 

“2nd. To appeal to God, and to 
invoke the Holy Virgin and the 
saints in all real temptation. 

“3rd. To say the acts of faith, 
hope and charity every day. 

“4th. To repeat them as often as 
may be in a shortened form. 

“Sth. To say daily, at least, and 
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as often as may be, a fervent act of 
contrition. 

“6th. To begin every day with an 
unlimited offering of myself totally 
to my crucified Redeemer, and to 
conjure Him by all His infinite 
merits and divine charity to take me 
under His direction and control in 
all things. 

“7th. To meditate for at least 
half an hour every day, possibly 
longer, if God pleases. 

“8th. ‘We fly to Thy patronage, 
etc.’ and St. Bernard’s Prayer to the 
Virgin as often as convenient, daily. 

“Oth. Ejaculations, invocations, 
of the Blessed Virgin, as often daily 
as may be. 

“10th. Pray daily to God, His 
blessed Mother, and the Saints for 
a happy death, and as often as may 
be. 

“11th. To avoid carefully smaii 
faults and venial sins, even the 
smallest. 

“12th. To aim at pleasing God in 
all my daily actions, and to be in- 
fluenced by love of God in all rather 
than hope or fear.” 

This gives you an insight to the 
heart of Daniel O’Connell, without 
which no true life of the Liberator 
could be written. 

In the light of later events, it 
would seem that he would have 
done best to retire wholly from the 
world at that date. At that very 
time, Brother Rice—‘“the Patriarch 
of the Monks of the West,” as 
O’Connell aptly had named him— 
was spending the evening of his 
goodly life in retirement and 
meditation, a few miles away, at 
Mount Sion. Well, if O’Connell 
the Liberator had lived his last ten 
years at Melleray, an honored 
guest of the monks, in evening 
peace. He decided otherwise. Per- 
haps the knowledge that Ireland 
still lacked other accepted leaders, 


or was it an unfortunate jealousy of 
the young men who were rising P— 
sent him back to affairs. He raised 
the banner of Repeal—and he 
failed. 


THE DyinG PILGRIM 

The judgment of history, on the 
Repeal movement, is known. The 
Young Irelanders roused the coun- 
try with The Nation. O’Connell, 
however, was the natural leader of 
the race. Davis knew that, and he 
wished O’Connell to organize, 
direct and wield the power that 
resurgent nationhood had generated. 

O’Connell was carried away with 
enthusiasm. He summoned the 
monster meetings at Mullaghmast, 
Tara, Clontarf. The people hosted 
in such multitudes as have been 
rivalled only once in history: at 
the Mass of a million in Phoenix 
Park in 1932. A force too mighty 
for O’Connell’s weakening judg- 
ment to control was in his hands. 
At Tara, the hill of the kings, he 
boasted that he would have an Irish 
parliament in a year. At Clontarf, 
the scene of Brian’s victory, Gov- 
ernment took up O’Connell’s cha!- 
lenge, and he surrendered. He was 
wrong, and he was right. To hold 
the prohibited meeting was to 
invite a bloody clash. Many lives 
would be lost, and unpredictable 
events would follow. It was not a 
battle that any leader should accept 
unless he was confident of effective 
military action on the patriot side: 
but there was no Irish army, no 
Irish Kosciusko. To refuse the 
gage of battle, then, was right; but 
it was wrong to have brought the 
people to a pitch of agitation that 
could be solved only by insurrection 
or surrender. The boasts at Tara 
were wrong. The threat implied in 
the mobilization at Clontarf—if it 
was not to be pressed home—was 


wrong. O’Connell had blundered 
fatally. He who won Emancipation 
without bloodshed had toyed with 
bloodshed, and had brought disap- 
pointrnent and defeat upon the 
nation that trusted him. 


Was it not the want of Mary 
O’Connell that broke him thus? If 
she had lived, would he not have 
acted more wisely: either using a 
restrained political action, or leav- 
ing it to the young men of The 
Nation to handle a militant move- 
ment for which the old Tribune was 
no fit leader? He was in the hands 
of no flatterers: he lacked that one 
counsellor who could have saved 
him from them, and from his own 
weakness. 

For what followed, our patriotic 
writers never have forgiven the 
Liberator. Arthur Griffith and 
Padraic Pearse held that O’Con- 
nell’s failure at Clontarf saved a 
few hundred lives but entailed a 
loss of a million in the Famine that 
followed. That is legitimate con- 
jecture. It leaves us to lament that 
Mary O’Connell was dead, or that 
Daniel O’Connell did not follow his 
impulse at Mount Melleray, to leave 
the world in which he lacked his 
life’s companion, his wisest guide. 

Broken utterly in spirit, and with 
failing brain, the old man lived to 
hear the news of the Famine: lived 
to utter an unbearably piteous ap- 
peal in the English House for suc- 
cour to a smitten nation: lived to 
travel as far as Genoa, in his dying 
pilgrimage to Rome. There in 
Rome, as we have said, his heart 
lies, happily spared in the perils 
of this year of ruin. His heart is 
in Rome. It always was. There, 
in the City of Peter, we meet his 
spirit, understand him, and wish for 
Ireland that her statesmen now ana 
evermore may be as loyal to the 
eternal things. 





correspondence. 
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By Reverend Dunstan Donovan, S.A. 


HE terseness of Holy Scrip- 
TT ture is aptly illustrated in the 

description Saint Matthew 
writes of Saint Joseph—he was “a 
just man” (Matt. 1, 19.) This one 
phrase is sufficient to canonize the 
spouse of the Virgin Mary and the 
foster-father of Christ, and to ele- 
vate him to his admirable role 
as Patron of the Universal 
Church. Perhaps the brevity 
of the inspired writers (Saint 
Luke is equally terse) can be 
well explained by their grasp 
on fundamental principles of 
human admiration. Their fleet- 
ing portraits of the gentle and 
humble carpenter give ample 
indication of God’s love for 
him. Knowing of Joseph’s inti- 
mate association with the things 
of God, the devout Christian 
will naturally see in him a 
powerful advocate, one for 
whom a special place has been 


reserved in the courts of 
heaven. Devotion naturally 
follows. 


The remarkable thing about 
devotion to the foster-father of 
Our Lord is that it became more 
profound with the centuries, 
and has blossomed into full 
flower only in our own day. In 
spite of the fact that the two 
feasts of Saint Joseph are of 
comparatively recent origin, 
there are few Catholic churches in 
which Joseph is not honored by a 
special shrine, and few Catholic 
homes in which his picture is not 
given a special place. Perhaps it is 
his humility and his unquestioned 
obedience to the decrees of God 
that prompts a special love for 
Saint Joseph in the hearts of the 
faithful. His simplicity — whole- 
hearted service of God made it 
easy for him to give unquestioned 


ed 





obedience —is manifest in the 
scenes in which he learns about his 
mission as the protector of the 
Messiah. 

St. Matthew quotes no response 
by Joseph to the messages brought 
by angels. His natural bewilder- 
ment on learning that his spouse 
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St. Joseph and the Holy Child. 


has been chosen by the Most High 
to become the Mother of the 
Saviour gives way at once to a new 
and deeper devotion to her. His 
love for the Child Jesus, come at 
last to birth for the redemption of 
mankind, makes it easy for him to 
endure all trials, including the piti- 
ful period of exile in Egypt. As 
the mission of Mary’s Son becomes 
more and more apparent, especially 
in the beautiful scene sketched by 





Saint Luke (2, 41-52) when the 
Divine Child converses with the 
sages of Israel, Saint Joseph 
emerges in fuller stature as the de- 
voted protector of the youthful 
King. The picture presented by a 


healthy and venerable tradition, of 
the aged Joseph dying in the arms 
of Jesus and Mary, only rounds 
out the story of a life spent in 
perfect humility and obedience. 
One might well say that Saint 
Joseph is a homely saint—with 
all due reverence. Though he 
was of royal blood, as illus- 
trated by the geneologies given 
by the Evangelists, he moved 
about in a poverty that was 
acute even for a subject people. 
No aura of romance surrounds 
his figure, even in the accounts 
amassed by tradition. Life— 
in the material sense—was for 
him a hard and dolorous thing. 
That the toil of his hands could 
not surround the Saviour and 
His Mother with more of the 
pleasant things of life no doubt 
often caused him weariness and 
discouragement. But still he 
did not falter in the task as- 
signed him. They were in his 
charge, and he served them as 
fully as his position allowed. 
The real romance of his 
earthly career lay in circum- 
stances hidden from human 
eyes. Under his roof there was 
sheltered the Son of God and God’s 
holy Mother. The tremendous para- 
dox that these two persons looked 
to him for their earthly necessities 
must have impressed itself upon 
Joseph’s mind from the day he first 
heard angelic voices. To see and 
hear his Saviour, to feed and clothe 
Him too, to caress and admire Him 
in the shelter of the rude home at 
Nazareth —this must have been 











heaven itself for Joseph. And to 
have in his keeping no less a human 
personage than the Queen of 
Heaven was an honor that made all 
the glory of David and Solomon— 
his ancestors—pale and feeble by 





comparison. 
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Jesus and Mary has ever 
of inspiration to the 
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rank a file of faithful Christians. 
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e found Saint Joseph a 








advocate in prayer, 
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for special 





hose who feel 
themselve called by God for 
special work in His vineyard. 
Joseph must have prepared him- 
self for his special role in the his- 
tory of the Redemption by prayer 
and meditation from his earliest 
years. God’s graces were not given 
him in vain; but neither did they 
work automatically, and Joseph 
responded to them most willingly. 
He was called by God, and assured 
of his role as protector of the Holy 
Family by an angel. Outwardly no 
glory marked him; but the angels 
of heaven rejoiced at the special 
dignity that was his. 
So it is and ever will be for 





those who follow Christ along 
special paths. They must prepare 
themselves spiritually for God’s 


choicest graces from their earliest 
years. They must be responsive to 
the call of Christ, though they need 
not wait for angelic messengers to 
bring it to them. To such souls, as 
to Joseph, God does not hold out 
any promise of earthly wealth or 
pleasure. If they will be set apart 
with the Holy Family, they may 
know toil and poverty, but they will 
never know unhappiness. The inti- 
macy of the presence of Jesus and 
the loving guidance of His Mother 
Mary will make their souls resplen- 
dent with the graces manifest by 
St. Joseph—whose greatest human 
glory is his title as “a just man”. 
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PALESTRINA SAVIOR OF 
CHURCH! MUSIC By Charles 
Anghoff. New York: Bernard Acker- 
man, Inc. $1.50 
This slender volume sketches the 


life of Giovanni Palestrina for inter- 


ested young folks. It attempts to im- 
press its readers with some notions of 
Church 


quality and correctness in 





POP4 PIUS XII 


PRIEST «ad STATESMAN 


A Biography 


Cc 





This compact biography of the reign- 
ing Pontiff abounds with life and 
Written by the well-known 
Kees van Hoek, it 


color. 
Catholic journalist 
unfolds the charming story of Eugenio 
Pacelli’s youth and earliest aspirations ; 
it recounts the historic peace of the 
Nuncio with the Kaiser and his gov- 
War; it 


describes his personal courage in the 


ernment during the Great 


face of threats; it analyses his diplo- 
macy as Secretary of State; it follows 
eventful 


him on his spectacular and 


journeys. Price $2.00. 
Send order with remittance to: 
THE GRAYMOOR PRESS 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
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Vestminster, Md The Newma 
Bookshop. 50c each 
We list these three valuable publica 
ons together as they are primarily 


interest to priests and seminarians. In 
example 
field of 
popular monographs on spiritual sub- 


addition, they are excellent 


of what can be done in the 
jects, no doubt at financial sacrifice but 
Father 


Benard’s treatise is a technical one 


for a high and noble motive. 


homiletics, but on an important point 
neglected in the manuals. The voca 


tional study by Father Fenton fills an 


important gap in literature dealing 
with the serious matter of the call to 
God's service in the normal life of the 
Church. We should like to stress its 
important distinction between the call 
to the religious and the diocesan priest- 
hood, as it is unfortunate that many 
candidates and directors seem unawart 
of it. The translation of St. Vincent 
ascetical guide will 


Ferrer’s prove a 


boon to souls in search of new and 


concentrated material for meditation 
We know that every priest and semi- 
narian will find all three works of 
value and trust that many of them will 


take advantage of the opportunity of 


securing them at cost. D. D 
LITTLE SPSTER. By Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt. St. Meinrad, Ind.: The 
Grail. $1.25. 

An outline of the life of Blessed 


Imelda, written for children and aimed 


at inculcating love for Our Lord in 


the Eucharist. A. I 
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ARY SMITH wept as storm- 
M ily as the heavens. It was 
Sunday and the little two- 

seater car that had seemed so cosy 
and comfortable when her mother 
lr eemed cold and large. 


alone on a Sunday seemed 








to ry just about the most 

thing. When the 
war was at its worst, Mrs. 
Smith had always invited a 


service man or two for Sunday 
afternoon evening. 3ut 
Mrs. Smith gave three days a 


week to 


and 


srvice work and met 

young men and 
women passing through Chi- 
cago. Now it was all changed: 
Mary gave her electrical appli- 
ance demonstrations to house- 
wives. There were no young 
men around except those who 
had been discharged for one 
reason or another. They never 
attended cooking demonstra- 
tions. 

Even in the home office there 
were but few men. Her imme- 
diate superior, Barry Thomas, 
disliked her, Mary felt certain. 
He had been examining her 
folder of personnel papers 
when she entered his office on 
the Friday previous and he 
scowled at her almost accus- 
ingly when she spoke to him 
about needed supplies for the 
demonstrations. 

“Swindle sheet 
asked her coolly. 

Mary hadn’t her red hair for 
nothing. Her greenish eyes sur- 
veyed the tall, slim young man 
icily. “Certainly not! If you want 
demonstrations, supply the mate- 
tials. Otherwise, you may as well 
hire someone else for the job. 
Frankly, it’s very wearying work, 
always looking at a schedule and 
wondering where you're to be sent 


gozens ol 


stuff, eh?” he 


The Auswer 


next week at this time. And be 
sides that "= 
Unexpectedly, Barry Thomas 







eyes meeting her 
7 “Okay, okay. 
what do you 
want? Butter rations, maybe?” 

Y people may 





frank 


hn ones 
win! So 


now, 














Time of Qrnecedom 


The spring is a time of freedom, 
Enslaving shackles fall, 
And life flows wild and gladsome 


Beyond the winter's pall. 


The brook, released from the fetters 
Of ice that held it bound, 
Glides out to the swollen river, 


Bewitched by the respite found. 


The snow, trapped high on the mountain, 
Escapes to the valley dells 

Where buds, long cased in darkness, 
Have broken their prison cells. 


Brown seeds have all abandoned 

The crusts that held them fast, 

And the life that the thrush so cherished 
Has shattered its shell at last. 


The spring is a time of freedom, 
When the soul shall break each chain 
And shout with all creation, 

“We die but to live again!” 


—Lois Snelling. 











have excellent success with oleo and 
lard but I use butter. And when 
the women take my cakes home as 
drawing prizes and door prizes and 
contest prizes, those cakes are 
good. It’s no good business to give 
them good-looking cakes that taste 
no better than a fifty or seventy- 
cent cake from a bakery.” 

“Are you married?” he asked her 
suddenly. “These papers seem 
rather vague.” 





By C. J. Russell 


Mary, at twenty-three, was begin- 
ning to be slightly sensitive on the 
iage She had read 
ya es that stated a girl’s 
; of marriage after twenty- 
in so rapidly that by 
hard time snaring 
ino wish to snare 


Ss 
] 
i 





Mary 
anyone. i 
her mother’s 


a man. 





nad grown up on 








romantic theory 

that for ev girl there was 

somewhere a husband. Some- 

place, somehow, they would 

meet. And know. But now 
Mary merely said stiffly: 

“I’m not married, no. The 


personnel people were satisfied 
with my papers when I took the 
job. Indeed, I wasn’t too sure 
I wanted their old job and they 
telephoned to me twice, making 
better offers. But then, of 
course, jobs were more numer- 
ous than employees and...” 

He sighed. ‘Okay, okay— 
you don’t need to get so mad 
about it. After all, being new 
here myself, I have a right to 
know what my personnel is, eh? 
Here are butter points. Now, 
what else do you want?” 

It had occurred to her swiftly 
to ask him about himself. She 
wanted to know about him. 
How had he happened to be 
discharged from the service? 
What service had he been with? 
But she only blushed and let 
her bronze eyelashes rest on 

her creamy cheeks and answered 
curtly—to hide her confusion — 
“Nothing.” 

Now it was Sunday again. Anda 
rainy Sunday, cold and dreary. 
Life was not nearly so pleasant and 
simple as it had been when her 
mother presided over the little 
three-roomed flat. A young, un- 


married woman could not properly 
invite strangers to visit her. A 
mother of 


fifty-ish, grey-haired, 
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with a young lady daughter could 
quite properly invite anyone to call 
and have a cup of tea if she chose 
to do so. Now Mary was on her 
way to her mother’s grave 
every-other-Sunday visit. 
At the Roosevelt Road stoplight 


for her 





she paused at the amber. On her 
right-hand side was an outdoor 
dealer in grave blankets. Mary 


looked at the sad-faced people mak- 
ing purchases. On sudden resolve, 
she turned in at the driveway and 
shut off her motor. If other graves 
had blankets, then her mother’s, too, 
should have one, she decided. 

The cluster of crimson roses in a 
glass case fascinated Mary. Roses 
could stand rain and chill but today 
was really cold. The salesman ap- 
proaching glanced towards the roses. 

“We fasten the roses onto a 
blanket—with wires, Miss,” he told 
her. 
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Mary, believing the man must have mistaken her for someone else, turned. 


Barry Thomas smiled at her pleasantly. 


“They’d wilt in an hour today,” 
she said listlessly. 


“Not these roses, Miss. They’re 








made of plastic. They'll outlast 
the blanket and the winter itself, 
Miss. Eleven dollars, they are,” he 





added carelessly. 
“Eleven dollars!” repeated Mary 


incredulously. “Oh, I...” 


“We'll have the roses. Fasten 
them on the blanket and don’t keep 
the young lady standing in this 


rain,” said a cold voice beside her. 

Mary, believing that the man 
must have mistaken her for some- 
one else, turned. Barry Thomas 
smiled down at her pleasantly. 

“You go back and get in the car. 
I'll pay for it and hand it in to 
you,” he told her. 

“Really,” she began coldly. 
Then, unhappily for the effect of 
her hauteur, she sneezed. 

“See there?” he murmured al- 


“Do what I tell 
You can pay for the blanket 


most triumphantly. 
you. 
and the roses will be my contribu- 


tion. 
Without stamping her feet 
screaming, there seemed no way out 





of this odd circumstance. The 
clerk had opened the glass case 
with a key that dangled from a long 


key-chain and he was already pok- 
ing wires through the blanket 
expertly, the evergreen not showing 
any hole nor flaw where the wires 
went in. 

Mary shivered and stepped back 
into her little car. 

Presently Barry Thomas opened 
the door and laid the evergreen 
blanket on the seat beside her. She 
already had her purse open and he 
looked at it with faint amusement. 

“You are a little stickler for hav- 
ing everything ‘just so,’ aren’t you,” 
he laughed. “I'll get it tomorrow 
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ed 


at the office. I want to catch that 


next bus.” 
“Wait!” Mary said now. “Are 
you going to the city or from it?” 
‘To,” he answered, surprised. 


“Get in, then, and drive back 
with me,” she suggested. “I just 
want to drive west a few miles and 
put this blanket on my mother’s 
grave.” 

As if he had always sat in that 
other seat, he lifted the evergreen 
blanket and slipped agilely into the 
seat. “Smoke?” he asked drawing 
out a tattered package of cigarettes. 

She shook her head. 

“Mind if I smoke?” 


“Of course not. I like the smell. 
Push the lighter in. Third button 
down,” she said casually. “Of 
course, I'll take care of the roses,” 
went on. “Couldn’t stop too 
long there. So many other cars 
turning in.” 


she 


“Oh, no, you won’t pay for the 
roses. You couldn’t be so hard- 
hearted. Y’see, after you left the 
office, my office, I called Personnel 
and asked about you. They told 
me you recently lost your mother. 
You’re lucky.” 

She turned to look up at him. 
“L-l-lucky?” she echoed. 

The anguish in his face startled 
her. “Yes,” he replied evenly. “I 
never had a mother to lose. Or 
love. Or even know. Of course, I 
must have had a mother. But I was 
reared in an orphanage.” 

“Oh,” 


” 
sorry. 


she said softly. ‘I’m 


“So you couldn’t be so mean as 
not to let me have a share in your 
mother’s grave—or some mother’s 
grave, eh?” He smiled quickly 
now but it was more mechanical 
than from the heart. “I’ve been 
looking up records since I got back 
from China. I was told that there 
was a Thomas lot out this way in a 
cemetery and I took a bus out to 
have a look. But my name wasn’t 
there as the son of any of them.” 

“You—you were in service in 
China?” 
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“Marine.” He looked at the 
passing cars. “Broke my knee in 
two places and while it’s okay to 
use, it’s no good for Marine service. 
So they push me out. To sell flat- 
irons, curling irons and toasters.” 


“You'd rather be back in China?” 


He looked down at her quiz- 
zically. “Are you kidding! China? 
Far be it from fact! But as long as 
any of the war is going on, a fel- 
low would prefer to be in the thick 
of it than to be safe and sound 
where elderly ladies sometimes 
poke a sharp finger and ask, ‘Why 
aren’t YOU fighting like my grand- 
son, eh?” 


Mary said nothing to this. There 
was so little one could say. Be- 
sides, she was turning in at the 
cemetery gates. He looked at her 
mother’s headstone and then smiled 
at her. 


“Y’know, the first thing that at- 
tracted me to you was your name. 
I thought with a name like Mary 
Smith that maybe you, too, were 
from an orphanage. Like me. But 
your mother’s name was Therese 
Perrault Smith—a war marriage 
from World War I, eh?” 


“My Dad was killed in the Ar- 
gonne.” Then she managed a misty 
little smile. “Mother always had 
to spell her own name for everyone. 
So she decided to call me Mary. 
Mary Therese Smith—but I never 
use the middle name. Just Mary T. 
Smith. It’s easily remembered. 
The—the roses are lovely. They 
look as real as a shower of crimson 
roses.” 


“The good Sainte Therese prom- 
ised a shower of crimson roses, 
didn’t she?” he asked gravely. 


They had driven back into Chi- 
cago along Washington Boulevard. 
She forgot to notice, this time, when 
they left Oak Park and entered 
Chicago. Those other trips, when 
she had been alone, she always 
watched for this point as if the mat- 
ter was really one of importance. 


Now her mind was given over to 
the unhappy thought that soon, in a 
matter of minutes, this slim young 
fellow beside her would get out of 
the car, lift his hat politely and 
with his amused smile bid her good- 
bye. 

“Where—where do you want to 
get out?” she asked him. 

He was smiling faintly when she 
turned to look up at him. “I don’t 
really want to get out at all. I’m 
cosy and comfortable and my feet 
are dry for the first time today. I 
suppose you wouldn’t—take dinner 
with me downtown someplace? We 
can park in the Loop on Sunday. 
Get a seat right inside some window 
where we can watch the car—what’s 
the matter?” 

Mary Smith was smiling delight- 
edly. ‘Why not come up to our 
flat? I'll make some good coffee 
and cook a real meal—maybe you 
ought to know just what kind of 
cooking your demonstrators do.” 

“An excellent idea,” he said 
briskly. “Stop at a food shop and 
we'll forage.” 

“T’ve already foraged,” she said 
simply. “I had chicken yesterday 
to save points. We'll have creamed 
chicken on toast and good coffee 
and there is an orange ice icing or 
whatever it is they do in the ice 
trays. The salad makings are ready 
and chilling.” 

“Don’t be so annoying,” he 
pleaded. “I’m already starving. 
Why not just trot out this stuff and 
not taunt me with it?” 

She stopped the car. “Okay—no 
more taunt. Get out and eat.” 

“How long does your lease run 
up there?” he asked het as they 
locked the car door. 


“Six weeks,” she said slowly. 


“Six weeks,” he repeated. “That 

ought to be just about long enough 

. well, why don’t you ask me, 
long enough ... for what?” 


But Mary only smiled gently. 
Even in these modern days, men 
liked the girls they married shy 
and reserved. Besides, she knew 
the answer anyhow! 





Letters from 


A WORD OF PRAISE 
Dear Editor: 

Just a line of praise for the first issue of THE Lamp 
in 1945. I enjoyed every page of it; and, upon finish- 
ing reading it, gave it to the local Library, where I am 
sure, it will delight many more readers. I should like 
to call attention to the new features “By the Light of 
the Lamp” (Rev. MacEachen) and “Letters from Our 
Readers,” both go a long way in adding “that some- 
thing” which makes a magazine. I am anxiously await- 
ing the next eleven issues. 

With sincere best wishes for your welfare and con- 
tinued success of THE Lamp in 1945. 

THOMAS A. P. GILBAY, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


A CORRECTION 
To the Editor of THe Lamp: 
Knowing of your high regard for accuracy, I wish 
to call your attention to a misstatement in the pages of 
your February number. On page 44, you say that “The 


large majority of the people of the six counties in 
Ulster are Catholic.” Actual figures, taken from the 
National Catholic Almanac for 1943, published by the 
Franciscan Fathers at Paterson, N. J., show that there 
are 428,290 Catholics out of a total population of 
1,290,000 in Northern Ireland. Even though they con- 
stitute a minority, they have been the victims of an op- 
pressive and anti-Catholic government, as your maga- 
zine so well states. It is good to know that you are 
bringing home to Catholics in America the sad facts 
of the mistreatment of their co-religionists in an area 
sundered by foreign interests from its natural and 
hereditary homeland. Keep up the good work! 
SACERDOS, New York. 


* oe * * 


LIVING ACCORDING TO CHRIST’S TEACHING 


Dear Editor: 

Isn’t it time we found some way to bring more people 
to an active living of Christ’s teachings? It surely 
is—if we have any hope of saving humanity and what 
we call civilization,—as well as the world. It seems to 
me—there must be some way, some one, to start and 
guide more people to a realization of the errors so com- 
monly lived and—worse still—accepted today. 

The selfish motives and actions of people in such 
a war as this have horrified me. The great tragedy of a 
world on the brink of disaster apparently means noth- 
ing to many but their own personal little discomforts— 
with never a care for the great over-all effect on 
humanity. And they apparently will do nothing unless 


Our Readers 


forced to do so. It does seem to me a tragic state the 
human race is in and there is desperate need for the 
practices of Christ. It does seem that there must be 
some way to bring into daily living the things that have 
so largely been forgotten or ignored. Some one must 
find some way to inculcate these truths—and soon—or 
disaster is coming earlier than we think. It should be 
something that is in no way limited to any one race, 
color or creed—and not a cult or fad but something to 
bring each one a real knowing and wanting the right and 
decent things of life. The fundamentals must be lived 
and taught by example. The only hope for the younger 
generations I can see is the daily example we can 
give them of right thinking and acting. Surely those 
who know St. Francis (the greatest perfect follower 
of Christ) should know and practice his humility and 
goodness. It would seem to me that if each one of us 
would put into daily practice a sincere curb on all the 
faults which are so prevalent today, and give honest 
examples of the Franciscan life—there should be a 
great hope of finally rebuilding the Truth as it should 
be practiced. Is it not possible for each one of us to 
practice in our daily living: Humility, Charity and 
Kindness ? 

All of which is only a suggestion—but do you re- 
member what St. Francis calls his— 


SIMPLE PRAYER 


Lord, make me an instrument of Peace; 
Where there is hatred, let me sow love; 
Where there is injury, pardon; 

Where there is doubt, faith; 

Where there is despair, hope; 

Where there is darkness, light; 

Where there is sadness, joy; 


O, Divine Master, grant that I may not so much seek 
to be consoled as to console; 


To be understood as to understand; 

To be loved, as to love; 

For it is in giving that we receive, 

It is in pardoning that we are pardoned, and 
It is in dying that we are born to Eternal Life. 


Could anything sum up more perfect!y all the cry- 
ing needs of people today—or a real practice of it more 
perfectly save us? 

Is there not some way—some one—to help bring 
these things into daily living once more? I do not 
know—I am just asking. Does anyone know? 

MITCHELL SMITH, 
(Brother Francis, T.S.A.) 
Joppa, Md. 





